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Annual Flowers Recommended 


HE following annuals are recommended because of the 
good reports which have been received about them. The 
claim is not made that the list is the best that could be pre- 


pared, but it is offered as suggesting an interesting choice: 


ALYSSUM, VIOLET QUEEN 
A compact variety of this familiar dwarf edging plant 
which displays bright violet in its flower coloration. 


CLEOME, PINK QUEEN 
This is a new pink-flowered variety of the rugged spider 
plant which does so well in many difficult situations. 


COsMoOSs, YELLOW FLARE 
This variety differs from Orange Flare only in the color 
of its blooms, which are butter yellow. The long-stemmed 
flowers are borne on three- to four-foot plants. 


DAHLBERG DAISY (Thymophylla tenuiloba) 

An addition to the list of edging or low bedding plants. 
Individual plants develop into compact specimens about 
eight inches tall and 12 inches across. Its tiny, single yellow 
flowers glitter against the background of finely cut foliage 
from early Summer until frost. Coming from Texas and 
nearby Mexico, it is adapted for growing in well-drained 
sandy soil. 

DIANTHUS, GEISHA GIRL 

This is a China pink of dwarf habit for use in beds, edg- 
ings or for cutting. Its flowers, either single or double, in a 
variety of clear colors, appear from early Summer until the 
end of the season on plants raised from Spring-sown seeds. 


HOLLYHOCK, INDIAN SPRING 
An annual plant which shows the first of its semi-double 
or double, pink or rose blooms in three-foot spikes. Later in 
the season, flowers appear on secondary shoots. 


MARIGOLD, BUTTERBALL 
A new dwarf marigold which is much lower in stature 
than Harmony. Its scabiosa-like flowers—butter yellow 
throughout except for a small spot of maroon on the tip of 
each petal—start to appear on outdoor plants early in the 
season. Butterball also makes an excellent pot plant. 


MORNING GLoryY, PEARLY GATES 
The advent of this creamy throated white kind now makes 
morning glories available in red-, white- and blue-flowering 
varieties. Except for the difference in flower color, Pearly 
Gates is like Heavenly Blue, and can be so treated in gardens. 


NICOTIANA, AFFINIS HYBRIDS 
A three-foot tobacco which will produce delicately scented 
tubular flowers in a variety of colors: pink, white, crimson 
and intermediate shades. 


PETUNIA, GLAMOUR 
A ruffled petunia of the ‘Giants of California’’ type which 
has buff-throated salmon-rose blooms veined with brown. 
These blooms start appearing early in the season and con- 
tinue opening freely until frost. 


RUDBECKIA, My Joy 
An attractive variety of a long-blooming annual for either 


border planting or cutting. Its yellow daisy-like flowers have 
dark maroon central cones. 


ZINNIA, DWARF DEFIANCE 
A class of intermediate-type zinnias which bear double 
blooms on 15-inch plants. These flowers are quite suitable 
for cutting and may be had from seed in separate colors. The 
variety Salmon Rose is outstanding. 


ZINNIA, SUPER CROWN OF GOLD, PASTEL TINTS 
| A mixture of large-flowered 30-inch zinnias which display 
individual bloom colors at the tips of each of their broad, 
golden based petals. These colors are soft shades of yellow, 
apricot, pink, salmon, buff, cream and white. 

















Bobbink & Atkins 





The Utility of Beauty 
in Winning the War 


WENTY-FOUR years ago I sat with my partner, the late 

Frederick L. Atkins, in the office we shared. It was war time. 

We looked over our nurseries, then wrapped in a blanket of 
snow, and discussed, almost in a feeling of helplessness at first, 
our relation to the winning of the war. As we thought of the active 
manufacturers, the builders, the great industrial financiers, these 
were the men, as they are now, to whom it is given to create fast 
and well the planes and tanks, the guns and munitions we must 
have. At first we envied them, for what can we do with our green- 
houses and nurseries to help win this war for civilization? 

But as we passed along sanded walks through the warm nature- 
scented atmosphere of our greenhouses, we lost our troubles and 
ceased to envy these other workers, for right here in our own 
hands is a work and a duty as great as any of theirs. Everywhere 
about us are young green plants, myriads of them, millions of 
them, springing from seeds just coming up, being nurtured and 
transplanted. There were buds forming and here and there blos- 
soms opening. Everywhere there was fragrance and color and 
beauty. Then we felt as I now feel, that these are God-given 
materials to help us win the war. 

So the leaves and buds and blooms in our great nurseries yet 
in their Winter rest are good to work with for the same purpose. 
In a world strained with anxiety and tense with labor, are not 
these buds and blooms to come, these green things about us, full 
of the rays of sunshine and sustaining hope? 

Some faint-hearted nurserymen tell me that people are not 
going to buy any trees and plants, shrubs and flowers while the 
war lasts. 

I don’t believe it. You don’t believe it. 

Will your garden run to seed? Will weeds crowd out the blos- 
soms along your walks? Will your lawn go uncut and your trees 
go wrong for lack of pruning, your roses tangled, your hedge 
grow rough? 

Will garden neglect inspire you to give and work and strain 
for defense? 

No indeed! 

With fourteen men necessarily back of every man on the firing 
line, we of the fighting rear are not “slackers.” 

Ask the aviator, the soldier in uniform, what he wants to see 
on his rare days at home. Indeed, to his home he looks for relief 
and rest. It is the one place where he ought to be able to renew 
energy, to take fresh courage. 

Right here, it seems to me, we must take up our share of the 
work of winning this war. We can save and scrimp and earn and 
pay. We can do without things that will provide precious mate- 
rials of offense, but never before have the trees and flowers and 
shrubs of our gardens everywhere in the land had so practical a 
work to perform—the work of restoring energy, of building 
morale, of helping by their fragrance and color and beauty to keep 
—_ hopeful, confident those who must back up the fighting 
ront. 

It does seem that all the years of growth since the last war have 
tended to make us more effective for this greater struggle in 
accumulating, planting and developing Nature’s best and most 
beautiful products here in America for American homes and 
gardens. 

Let us utilize this beauty for you. Let us introduce it into your 
lives and homes, and so together, working each as best he can, 


help win the war. 
LAMBERTUS C. BOBBINK, President 


Let us send you a copy of our new catalogue 
if you are not already on our mailing list. 


522 Paterson Avenue East Rutherford, N. J. 
Visitors Always Welcome 


























This Challenge 





MUST BE MET! 


Dishonorable and ruthless enemies are 
challenging the right of free peoples to live 
at peace according to laws of their own mak- 
ing and under a government of their own 
choosing. 

This war can be won only by a united and 


complete effort by every citizen, whether he 
be at the fighting front or on the home front. 








To such an effort we dedicate ourselves. 
We believe that gardening is a useful and 
strengthening occupation in such times of 
strain. To those qualified by experience and 
situation for vegetable gardening we urge 
full co-operation with the national program 
to produce more food at home. 


ALL garden minded people can benefit 
by maintenance and extension of ornamental 
planting. 

We respectfully offer our unique facilities 
to those who believe as we do. 





Our coming exhibit at the great 71st New 
England Spring Flower Show will portray a 
realistic scene from The Great Smoky Moun- 
tains, on the stage at Mechanics Building. 
You will enjoy its brilliance and naturalness. 


Be sure to visit also the amazing museum 
of pictures and artifacts from The Great 
Smokies, assembled by Harlan P. Kelsey with 
the co-operation of the National Park Service 
and others. This museum and our convenient 
trade exhibit will be below the stage with the 
Victory Gardens, etc. 


Ask for “The Garden Gate” our new way 
of buying the best in hardy nursery stock by 
mail. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 


KELSEY-HIGHLANDS 
NURSERY 


East Boxford Massachusetts 


Specializing in Native Plants and 
Carolina Mountain Flowers 


Tel. Topsfield 71 57th Year 
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Report of an Ohio Rosarian * 


HE following is a report on a collection of roses grown 

and treated purely for testing purposes. When Spring came 
the bed was ready for my roses which | had planted out for the 
Winter. I dug the holes and then dug each rose by loosening 
the dirt on three sides after which I sunk my spade as deeply as 
possible on the fourth side and lifted the bush. I carried it to 
the new location without removing it from the spade. Thus, 
the roots were not disturbed. 

During the Summer the roses were given a normal quantity 
of fertilizer and cultivation. I did not have time to keep them 
entirely free of weeds but they never had enough around them 
to do any harm. The location was one that would invite black- 
spot but these roses received only the usual preventive treatment. 

My conclusions as to the qualifications and characteristics of 
these roses are as follows: 

Goop NEws—A beautiful large-flowered soft pink. Does not 
bloom as freely as some. Slightly susceptible to blackspot. My 
plant was weak to start with and, if I had had a more vigorous 
plant, I might have been able to give a better report on it. 

DICKSON’S RED—Cannot say much in favor of it. Not in- 
clined to blackspot and would rate a better report, if there were 
not so many good reds in competition with it. 

GOLDEN STATE—In my estimation a very inferior yellow. 
Pale. Round flowers. 

HOME SWEET HOME—The bush consisted of two very weak 
branches which produced one bloom. A bright pink, ordinary- 
appearing rose. Not much inclined to blackspot. 

POINSETTIA—A beautiful high-pointed bud. The exact color 
of a poinsettia. It lasted well both on the bush and when cut. 
Very fragrant and not susceptible to blackspot. 

SERENE—A large white. Seemed to do fairly well, although 
the bush was very weak. Did not blackspot badly. 

SILVER JUBILEE—A large yellow but not to be compared 
with some of the older varieties. Fairly blackspot-resistant. 

VILLE DE NANCY—A beautiful light pink. Rather free- 
blooming and a good addition to pink roses. Not susceptible to 
blackspot. 

DOROTHY JAMES—Foliage and habits exactly like Golden 
Dawn but pink instead of yellow. Especially good. Did not 
blackspot. 

McCGREDY’sS SUNSET—Yellow with carmine markings. Has 
round blooms and seems to be a good rose. Not quite up to 
McGredy’s standard. Fairly resistant to blackspot. 

BETTY PRIOR—Excellent but do not plant it in a bed of 
hybrid teas, as it is a very vigorous grower. The bloom is 
single and reminds one of pink dogwood blooms. Constant 
bloomer and no blackspot. 

DONALD PRIOR—Received an inferior bush and had a few 
bright red blooms. Might be satisfactory, if there were not so 
many good reds already. 

POULSEN’S YELLOW—The worst “‘blackspotter’’ in the 
group. The flowers were a faded yellow and not to be compared 
with Sunmist. 

WORLD’s FAIR—A good large-flowered polyantha. Semi- 
double, bright red. Blackspot-resistant. 

DAINTY MAID—A single pink. Not as good or pretty as 
Betty Prior, although somewhat similar. No blackspot. Too 
large for hybrid tea bed. 

D. T. POULSEN’S IMPROVED—Red. Noticeably subject to 
blackspot. 

I believe that the roses which gave good results in this plant- 
ing will be good anywhere and many which did not rate a very 
good report will be found satisfactory. Regardless of the above 
report, I am trying all another year and the results I obtain then 
will influence my final decision. Some roses which I rated very 
low several years ago I now rate very highly. 


—Dale F. Powers. 
Tallmadge, Ohio. 





*Mr. Dale F. Powers, who made this report, is the rosarian of the 
Men’s Garden Club of Akron, Ohio. The report was made to the club. 
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POWDER 
“— CHAPERONE 


Keeps your dog off 
chairs, rugs, beds, sofas, 
etc. To prevent damage 
—to k your dog 
where he belongs—just 
sprinkle Powder Chap- 
erone lightly on what- 
ever you want to pro- 
tect. This wonderful 
new powder is harmiess. 
You don’t see it—don't smell it—but your dog 
does and stays away. Helps train your dog. 
Protects females from male dog annoyance. 
SEND NO MONEY—Order Powder Chaperone 
C.O.D. $1 plus postal charges for generous pack- 
age—several months’ supply, (or send $1 and 
we pay postage ). Sudbury Laboratory, Box 641, 
South Sudbury, Mass. 








Keep Cats Off 


chairs, beds, sofas, etc. 





Use PUSSY-SCAT 


Tokeep pussy off just sprinkle Pussy Scat 
lightly onchairs, beds, sofas—aroundcur- 
tains and table legs—wherever your cat 
sheds hairs or does damage. You don’t 
see Pussy Scat—don’t smell it—but your 
cat does, and learns to stay away. 

SEND NO MONEY. Order Pussy Scat C.O.D., $1 
plus postage. (Or send $1, we pay postage.) 
Money back if you’re not entirely satisfied. Sud- 
bury Laboratory, Box 641, So. Sudbury, Mass. 





) flowers, 
evergreens 





The best time to spray is now 


before neighborhood dogs have started 
harmful habits which, later on, will be 
hard to break. 


Use Liquid Chaperone —the won- 
derful new dog repellent that won’t 
dissolve in rain. One application lasts 
several weeks. Avoid water soluble 
repellents which vanish with the first 
shower. 


SEND NO MONEY. Order Liquid 
Chaperone C.O.D., $1 plus postage for 
full 12 ounce size. (Or send $1, we pay 
postage.) 

SUDBURY LABORATORY 
Box 641 South Sudbury, Mass. 








$475 
ostpaid Sudbury Soil 

oe Test Kit 

Club Model 


This kit shows 
you the way to 





finer flowers, better lawns, 
bigger yields of vegetables 


Every successful garden this year helps win 
the war. 


BUT— 


Every garden failure is a waste of precious 
seed and fertilizer—a blow to civilian morale. 


With a Sudbury Soil Test Kit, you can easily 
correct the conditions that might otherwise lead 
to failure. 


This kit will show you: 


1. What plants will grow best in your present 
soil. 

2. How to adjust present soil acidity which 
may be harmful (or even poisonous) to 
the specific plants you want to grow. 

3. What kind and how much fertilizer you 
need for greatest economy and best results. 


By testing your soil, you will discover the 
real reasons for past failures—and how to pre- 
vent them in the future. 


Sudbury kits are easy to use. The only skill 
required is the ability to read and compare 
colors on a chart. No knowledge of chemistry 
is needed. 


=—Don’t Plant a Victory Garden— 
until you test your soil. 


Potatoes will develop scab in soil that is sweet 
enough for asparagus. The soil that contains 
enough potash to grow good carrots, beets and 
other root crops, may lack the nitrogen required 
for grasses, tender lettuce, spinach and other 
leafy vegetables. 

Don’t waste precious seed and fertilizer by 
nee failure. Before you plant, first test your 
soil, 











March 1, 1942 
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The Club Model. The Sudbury Soil Test 
Kit, Club Model, is a beautiful piece of equip- 
ment—used by thousands of patriotic gardeners 
from coast to coast. Cased in handsome sturdy 
imitation leather. Makes 50 individual tests for 
acidity and for the three vital plant food (fer- 
tilizer) elements. Simple instructions show how 
to apply the tests to improve your actual results. 
Helpful chart shows needs of lawn grasses, 74 
flowers, 50 vegetables. 


SEND NO MONEY. Just fill in and mail 
coupon below. Send no money unless you 
choose. We will gladly ship C.O.D. If, after 
examining your kit, you are not convinced that 
it will give you better results than you ever had 
before, just send it back and we will return the 
full purchase price. 


====: MAIL THIS COUPON NOW =--== 


SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 
P.O. Box 641 South Sudbury, Mass, 
Please send me Sudbury Soil Test Kit, 
Club Model. I will pay postman $4.75 


plus postage. If I am not delighted in 
every way, I can return it for full refund. 


ee eee re ED ae ere 


eG ee ee 


SAVE MONEY. () Check here, enclose 
$4.75 and we will ship prepaid. Same 
money back guarantee applies. 
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NEW 


84 SECTION 


PLANTCUBATOR 





























with 6 Packets of 
Flower Seeds—All Different 


This useful Plantcubator (Plant In- 
cubator) has 84 separate compart- 
ments. No transplanting is required 
until seedlings are ready to be planted 
outdoors. Vimlite Sash (flexible glass), 
transmits precious ultra-violet rays, 
opens on hinges. Your plants will be 
strong and vigorous when warm 
weather arrives. If ordered now, we'll 
include six packets of Flower Seeds, 
all different. 

The Plantcubator can also be used for 
starting such Vegetables as Tomatoes 
and Peppers. 

Size: 26% in. x 15% in.; Wght., 10 Ibs. 

Price: $2.79; express collect 


Start These Bulbs NOW 
in the PLANTCUBATOR 


Tuberous-Rooted BEGONIAS 


May be planted outdoors when warm weather 
arrives or potted indoors. Will bloom all 
Summer. Our stock is the finest American- 
grown, from the West Coast. 

HANGING BASKET TYPE or ROSE 
BUD TYPE: 8 for $1.00, Mixed Colors 


GLOXINIAS: 5 for $1.00, Mixed Colors 
Richly colored, bell-shaped flowers borne well 
above velvety foliage. Likes some shade. 


ISMENE CALATHINA: 6 for $1.00 
(Peruvian Daffodil) 


Summer-blooming. Flowers resemble white 
amaryllis, Ideal for either house or garden. 


Any of above Bulbs shipped Postpaid 
Send full remittance. No C.O.D. orders 








Goldfarb 
Garden Book 


FREE rien Book 
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Chrysanthemums in Iowa 


HRYSANTHEMUMS make the best 

late-flowering garden plants and cut 
flowers. Few cut flowers last as long in 
water as chrysanthemums. 

Modern hardy chrysanthemums bloom 
sufficiently early to escape killing frosts. 
Growing the early flowering varieties 
should be the aim of every gardener. The 
plants can stand considerable cold weather, 
but the blooms of late varieties are injured 
by heavy frost. 

The Korean hybrids should generally be 
avoided in Iowa. They have not been as 
dependable as some of the other sorts. The 
so-called “‘azaleamum’’ or cushion varie- 
ties are early flowering and desirable. The 
cushion varieties are free branching. They 
make compact, low bushes smothered with 
bloom. 

The following varieties in the main 
color classes will give you a short list of 
desirable kinds: 


1. BRONZE. King Cushion or Bronze Cushion, 
buff bronze; Aladdin or Mrs. Phil Page and 
Early Bronze, bronze. 

2. RED. Red Cushion, Flashlight, crimson and 
Ruth Cumming, reddish bronze. 

3. WHITE. Jean Cumming, Queen Cushion 
or White Cushion and Normandie, cream 
white. 

4. PINK. Pink Cushion or Amelia, bright 
— Eden, rose pink and Jean Treadway, 

Ink. 

P.. YELLOW. Yellow Cushion, light buff yel- 
low; Yellow Normandie or Barbara Cum- 
ming, yellow shading to soft bronze and 
Wolverine, yellow. 

You should seriously consider, in addi- 
tion to these, several of the new United 
States Department of Agriculture chrysan- 
themum introductions. Some of them 
grow only about 14 inches tall. In view 
of this fact, they can be planted closer 
together than larger kinds. You will be 
very pleased with their flowering perform- 
ance. There are two varieties in particular 
I would like to see you try. They have per- 
formed especially well under Iowa condi- 
tions. The first one is a very yellow, 
double-flowered kind. It is called Barnegat. 

The other variety is called Manatico. 
It is a bright red-purple, single flowered 
kind, with 20 to 30 petals and a bright 
yellow center. Algonquin, another variety, 
has proved almost as good as the two just 
mentioned. It is a pale lemon yellow in 
color and very double. The diameter of 
the flowers of these varieties is about two 
inches. The remainder of the recently in- 
troduced United States Department of 
Agriculture garden chrysanthemums are as 
follows: Amoskeag and Geronimo, light 
bronze; Muskogee, Matawan and Otsego, 
rose colored; Pohatcong and Possumpsic, 
blush pink and Seminole and Suwanee, 
white. 

The recently introduced Dean Kay was 
originated in lowa and has gained recogni- 
tion due to its very early and long bloom- 
ing season. Large, vigorous plants are pro- 
duced upon which are borne many bluish- 
pink flowers. 

Garden chrysanthemums can be propa- 
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gated by seeds, cuttings or slips, and divi- 
sion of clumps into small pieces. Propaga- 
tion by seed is used mostly by hybridizers 
to produce new varieties. You will not 
have the varieties come true if you grow 
thern from seed. Garden chrysanthemums 
will bloom from seed the first year. 

Here is the way you should treat your 
chrysanthemum in the Fall after the shoots 
are frosted. Cut the stems back to the 
ground. The ground you have may be 
light and well-drained. Fair success can 
be had wintering them over if your plants 
grow in such a location. Give a light mulch 
after the ground is frozen. It is safer on 
the other hand to lift the plants if the soil 
is heavy and poorly drained. Place the 
clumps in boxes in a frost-proof room. 

Divide into individual units and plant 
in early Spring. Plants left out over Winter 
should be lifted early every Spring and 
treated in a similar fashion. Cuttings may 
be taken in January. The clumps may be 
taken into a 50- to 60-degree room to 
start growth. Take cuttings when the 
shoots are about three inches long. Root 
them in moist sand and pot up in two-and- 
one-half-inch pots. Set the rooted cuttings 
out in early Spring. Started plants for set- 
ting out may be purchased from the florist. 
Set your plants in a high location if possi- 
ble. Cold air drains to low places and late 
flowering plants are frosted. 

Considerably better chrysanthemums 
are grown if a few simple operations are 
practiced. You will be repaid many times 
at the end of the season if you fertilize 
heavily and water thoroughly during 
drought periods. Remember that the 
chrysanthemum is a gross feeder like the 
rose. Spade the soil deeply. Use one or two 
shovelfuls of well-rotted manure worked 
in each hole where a plant is set. A hand- 
ful of bonemeal may be added. The best 
flowers are had when the plants receive no 
setback during the Summer. Cultivate the 
ground frequently and shortly after rains. 
Water several times a month with liquid 
manure water if available. Stop this pro- 
cedure as soon as the buds show color. 

Many garden chrysanthemums should 
be pinched or topped to cause more branch- 
ing and more flowers. Some varieties may 
need only one pinch, others a number of 
pinches. This method should not be prac- 
ticed later than July 15. Start pinching out 
the tips of each plant in the Spring when 
the first two pairs of leaves have matured. 
Continue this as soon as other shoots de- 
velop. The importance of pinching must be 
emphasized. It makes a world of difference. 

Water with manure water every two 
weeks after the last pinch. I would sug- 
gest alternating manure water with sul- 
phate of ammonia, which, however, must 
be used with caution. About one-half 
pound per 100 square feet is sufficient. 
Scatter it evenly, keeping it away from 
the plants. Water it in well. 

—L. C. Grove. 
Ames, Iowa. 
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SEARCH out all tools capable of being mended. It is now patriotic to 
repair rather than to replace. 

NEW PLANTS of begonias of various kinds can now be started, whether 
from leaf-cuttings, stem cuttings, tubers or, in some cases, seeds. 


A BARREL or box put over sprouting rhubarb plants in early Spring 
will protect the young growth from cold winds and make early cutting 
possible. 

PLAN to soak the crowns and root systems of disease-ridden older plants 
of delphiniums and peonies with semesan just as the new growth is 
starting. 

IN PLANTING the vegetable garden remember to employ the principle 
of repeated sowings of small size, to make for satisfactory succession 
and the elimination of gluts. 

SOFT, leafy cuttings which are being rooted in boxes or pots of sand 
can be kept from wilting by being covered with a layer or two of cheese- 
cloth moistened once or twice a day. 

BEFORE uncovering beds and borders, make sure that any plant labels 
which have heaved during Winter are set back in place and are not left 
lying about to be unthinkingly removed with the covering material. 


EARLY feeding of the lawn will help to make its turf dense, thus 
guarding against the appearance of weeds in open patches later in the 
season. Early Spring applications of fertilizer do not require watering 
in. 


DO NOT rake the soil beneath shrubs bare of all fallen leaves. It is a 
better practice to add to this natural mulch with a covering of hay or 
other similar débris. Mulching will make for less weeding for the 
gardener and better soil conditions for the shrubs. 


THE REMOVAL of Winter protection from shrubs, herbaceous plants 
and bulbs should be a gradual process governed by the plant materials 
concerned and the prevailing weather. An abrupt early removal of all 
covering material can sometimes cause injury. 

FILL hotbeds and coldframes with soil which is loose enough in texture 
to prevent the ready formation of a crust on its surface. In filling, do 
not dump in large piles and then spread, but spread evenly, thus making 
for uniform packing over the whole area. 

OLD PLANTS of outdoor chrysanthemums in flats in cold greenhouses 
or frames will produce numerous firm, stubby cuttings for the pro- 
duction of new plants during the next few weeks. If cuttings are not 
made, the old plants should be lifted, divided and reset in Spring. 

THRIFTY plants from seed—both flowers and vegetables—sown in- 
doors now will result only from seedlings which are given ample light, 
not grown too warm or dry, transplanted properly on the appearance 
of the second leaf, given requisite spacing and protected against pests. 

IN PLANTING roses, dig a liberal amount of peat moss into the soil. 
Cut back the roots of new plants no more than necessary. Plant with 
the graft just below the surface. Water to settle the soil firmly after 
planting and hill the soil up to the tops of cutback stems to prevent 
their being dried out by Spring sun and winds. 

WITH a scarcity of fertilizer elements, particularly nitrogenous prepara- 
tions, almost a certainty, it might be well to study up on the practice 
of applying plant food elements in liquid form. It appears that under 
suitable conditions significant reduction may be effected in the amounts 
of fertilizers needed for best growth. 

IN PRUNING to refurbish old neglected fruit trees start by trimming 
off dead or diseased branches, cutting out sucker growths and interfer- 
ing limbs. Any restrictive pruning of the remaining healthy wood had 
best be in the way of thinning rather than heading back. Do not try 
to rebuild an old tree in a single season. 

HERBACEOUS perennials such as asters, chrysanthemums or Eupa- 
torium ceelestinum which flower late in the season can be divided satis- 
factorily in Spring. Numerous other plants such as phlox or Japanese 
iris which flower earlier in the season usually do not behave normally 
during the first season after serious Spring disturbance. 
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When Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey was in North Carolina recently, seeking 
material for the feature exhibit to be called ““The Great Smokies Brought 
to Boston,” which will occupy the stage at the Boston flower show starting 
March 16, he was shown many interesting photographs. Among them was 
the one reproduced here, a picture which is noteworthy because of the 
enormous grapevine which it shows. The trunk of this grapevine, which 
has braced itself against a tall tree, is about two feet in diameter and six 
feet in circumference. It is located in a glade in deep woods and must be 
very old. If any reader of Horticulture knows of a grapevine with a larger 
trunk, the editor would like to hear about it. This picture, incidentally, is 
one of hundreds which will be on display at the show in Boston, supple- 
menting the naturalistic exhibit of the Carolina mountains on the stage. 
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Better Gardens Make Better Homes 








MAN SHALL NOT LIVE BY BREAD ALONE 


- OULD it be very unpatriotic if I kept my flower 
\X/ garden this Summer?” “‘Do you think that I should 
give up half of my greenhouse to the growing of 
vegetables?” “I have two or three acres of land which I could 
let some group use for community gardens. Do you approve of 
such a project?” 

These sincere and honest questions, inspired by a desire to 
be of service to our country, are among the many which the 
writer of these notes has been called upon to answer in recent 
weeks. They are questions which show the high spirit of our 
people and their definite willingness to make sacrifices if they 
will help to win the war. 

This spirit must be maintained, and ultimately these very 
sacrifices may be required. At present, however, patriotism does 
not require any undue effort to grow food, applying this state- 
ment, of course, to the city or suburban home maker and not 
to the farmer. If garden club members and horticultural leaders 
everywhere have a special mission to perform, it is to do every- 
thing in their power to check hysteria in whatever form it may 
appear. Remembering that the British people have continued to 
grow flowers along with their vegetables and to make bouquets 
to brighten their homes, and have gone on holding flower shows 
—all this in spite of bombing raids and war alarms of every kind 
—the people of America can hardly do less, even though shad- 
ows grow deeper and dangers more imminent. It is for them to 
learn that serenity, calmness and faith, together 
with confidence and an indomitable will, pro- 
vide the mental stability upon which the nation’s 
morale must be built. , 

In view of all these facts, it is good to find 
that all the great March flower shows are to be 
held as usual. Other shows will spill over into 
April and May and there is no reason to believe 
that most of the minor shows scheduled for the 
Summer months will be cancelled. No one can 
calculate the steadying influence of these great 
Spring exhibitions which will be thronged with 
eager visitors, each one glad of an opportunity 
to find relief from the mounting cares and bur- 
dens of these troublous days. 








Courtesy Shaler County (Pa.) 
Garden Olub. 


Flower shows are wholesome, sweet and uplifting. They carry 
a message of hope and comfort. They bring keen satisfaction to 
men and women who live in cities, especially those who were 
born and brought up in the country, and it is well to remember 
that at least 50 per cent of the visitors to the great flower shows 
are people who dwell within city limits. A large proportion of 
these people live in apartment houses, where all too often a 
potted plant or a bow! of flowers is seldom seen. Those of us 
who live in the country or are citizens of Suburbia can hardly 
realize the overwhelming appeal of these magnificent flower 
shows once a year to those so situated that they can seldom get 
far from paved streets. 

All hail to the flower shows then, with no feeling of dis- 
loyalty or lack of patriotism in giving them our hearty support. 
It is not for us, however, to consider that our work will be 
done when these shows have passed into history. It is for us, 
rather, to look upon them as constituting the auspicious begin- 
ning of a season’s work which shall include carrying the beauties 
of nature to those who are sick, to the victims of the last world 
war, and to the boys assembled in the camps waiting for partici- 
pation in the present conflict. 

It may not be going too far to say that garden club officers 
and horticultural leaders in general will be recreant to their duty 
if they do not see to it that the boys in the camps, and especially 
those in camp hospitals, are not forgotten. It cannot be going 
too far to urge that garden clubs appoint com- 
mittees to arrange for the growing of flowers 
especially for the boys in hospitals, and to see 
that these flowers are delivered personally, if 
possible, with, of course, a smile and a word 
of cheer. 

It is a strange mother who does not hope that 
some other woman is doing for her son what 
she is doing for the sons of far-away mothers 
when she carries a little joy and tenderness into 
the wards of an army hospital. If this work can 
be carried a little further, to provide for at least 
a meager planting around the barracks of newly 
made camps, something else worth while will 
have been accomplished. 








GARDEN TOOLS ASSUME NEW VALUE — 


Probable shortage indicates that even those which have 
been broken should be repaired and restored to service 


ARDEN tools have suddenly be- 
(GG come greatly increased in value. In- 

deed, the garden maker is beginning 
to regard them with the same degree of 
solicitude that the motorist feels for his 
tires. Perhaps we never prize anything very 
highly until we find that we are in danger 
of losing it, and the fact 
must be faced that there is 
likely to be no little diffi- 
culty in replacing lost or 
broken garden tools in the 
next year or two. That 
being true, it behooves the 
garden maker to do what- 
ever he can to keep his 
present tools in good repair. There are 
some thrifty gardeners, of course, who 
never permit their tools to remain in a 
dirty or rusty condition or with loose 
handles or bent blades. Such persons are in 
the minority, however, and it is safe to 
say that tool houses all over the country 
contain at the present moment discarded 
tools which might well be cleaned up and 
repaired for the season just ahead. 

When any garden implement is to be 
laid away for a time it will not rust if it is 
rubbed over with lard to which a little 
white lead has been added. As a matter of 
fact, common wagon grease will serve 
about as well. If there are tools on hand 
that already have become rusty, they may 
be cleaned readily if first soaked in sour 
milk, whey or kerosene for 10 or 12 hours 
and then rubbed briskly with a rough 
cloth. Emery cloth or mineral wool can 
also be used to advantage under some cir- 
cumstances. 

When the time comes to use the tools 
again, it will be a good plan to keep a few 
squares of old burlap on hand with which 
to wipe off the blades when they become 
covered with sticky soil. Good gardeners 
always make a point of keeping their tools 





free from adhering soil when they are in 
use. It is obvious that a hoe or a fork to 
which the soil is sticking in some quantity 
will be harder to lift and to handle than 
one which is clean and smooth. 

It is also important to keep tools sharp 
if one is to use them without unnecessary 

labor. This is particularly 

true of the hoe, which still 

remains one of the most 

important of garden tools 

in spite of the fact that 

many new gadgets have 

——~ been introduced. The only 

way to do good work with 

a hoe is to keep it both sharp 

and clean. Practical garden makers carry 

files in their pockets when at work and 

apply them frequently to the hoe edge. In 

fact it is sometimes pointed out that filing 

wears away the blade, but that is a matter 

of very small moment. If it is taken into ac- 

count, however, the blade may be pounded 

with a heavy hammer on an anvil instead 

of being filed. This practice flattens out 

the blade without wearing 

down the edge, and a mere 

touch of the file will then 

make it a keen cutting 
instrument. 

The fact that the blades 
of wheel hoes and scuffle 
hoes also require occasional 
if not frequent sharpening 
is something often over- 
looked. Scuffle hoes must be used carefully 
among growing plants or they will cut 
them off at the surface of the ground, but 
they cannot be worked with ease unless 
they are both sharp and clean. 

As a rule, little is done to preserve the 
handles of tools but an application of a 
wood preservative at times will be helpful 
in prolonging their term of usefulness. 
Marking the tools with a stencil so that 











districts. 








POSSIBLE POOLING OF TOOLS 


ARDEN clubs may be called upon this season to ask for the pooling of garden 

tools in various communities in order that those who lack tools and cannot 
obtain them may be supplied. It is possible, too, that garden clubs may find it wise 
to arrange for the repairing of broken tools, particularly those which are in good 
condition except that they lack handles. Perhaps such an emergency will not be 
reached the present season, but in any event it seems very likely to be met with 
next year. Garden clubs which organize their resources by setting up clearing 
stations for surplus tools, and by engaging the service of students in manual 
training schools and mechanics in garages for the repairing of broken tools will be 
doing a worth-while piece of work. Activities of this kind have already been 
extended to farm tools because of the shortage which is anticipated in agricultural 
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they can be identified readily is a wise pre- 
caution in communities where garden 
implements have a way of disappearing 
mysteriously. 

It is a good plan also to paint a bright- 
colored band on the handles of garden 
tools, especially small tools like trowels, 
which may easily become lost in the grass 
or among growing plants. There are few 
garden makers who do not lose a certain 
number of tools each season, but this plan 
will help to avoid such losses. 

Another and even more important sub- 
ject should be taken up in this connection. 
Most persons who have been doing garden- 
ing work for several years have two or 
three broken tools which they may have 
cast aside until an opportunity for having 
them repaired presented itself. This is the 
time for doing all such work. Indeed, it 
seems likely that a campaign will be in- 
augurated for the restoration of discarded 
garden implements which can readily be 
made usable. 

Hoes, garden forks, spades and rakes are 
the tools most often broken. 
If garden makers would not 
try to pry out stones or 
stumps with long-handled 
spades, there would be 
fewer broken handles and 
the likelihood is that such 
carelessness will be care- 
fully avoided the coming 
season. 

Most seed stores and some hardware 
stores carry handles for various tools, but 
it is doubtful if the supply would be nearly 
large enough if the demand should grow 
rapidly. There should be a considered ef- 
fort on the part of garden makers to help 
meet the shortage by mending the broken 
tools they have on hand. This, however, 
is a situation which can readily be met by 
the tool makers. There is, however, the 
fact that most amateurs lack the equip- 
ment and experience necessary to equip 
broken tools with new handles or to make 
other repairs which may be needed. Vari- 
ous ways of meeting this situation have 
been suggested. Many high schools have 
manual training classes, the members of 
which should be able to do work of this 
kind. It seems quite possible that such 
assistance might be obtained from the 
schools. The secondary schools in many 
states have been busy for weeks repairing 
farm machinery as a means of helping the 
farmers meet their problems of dwindling 
equipment. They, too, should be in a posi- 
tion to repair smaller tools. It seems prob- 
able that such work might be done readily 
by the repair men in garages and, of course, 
there still remain a few blacksmiths, who 
are well qualified to do work of this kind. 
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Approves of Sawdust Mulch 


EAR EDITOR—The note on saw- 

dust as a mulch in the January 15 
issue of Horticulture is very interesting. 
I am enthusiastic about its possibilities as 
a Summer mulch and think that gardeners 
are missing a good bet when they fail to 
make use of sawdust. It is durable, has no 
toxic effects so far as I can see, and may 
often be had for the hauling. 

My attention was called to its possibili- 
ties several years ago when I saw a thriving 
plantation of blueberries in Massachusetts 
that had been mulched with sawdust for 
14 years. We have a planting of blueberries 
here at the experiment station, one-half of 
which has been mulched with sawdust for 
three years. The mulched plants are much 
superior to the unmulched. Last year was 
very dry and an application of fertilizer 
killed about one-fourth of the unmulched 
plants. None of the mulched plants was 
injured. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture has mulched blueberries in Georgia 
and obtained striking benefits from saw- 
dust. An apple grower near Dansville, 
N. Y., has used sawdust in his orchard for 
30 years with good results. Likewise, it 
has been reported excellent on young nut 
trees in the nursery at the horticultural 
station in Beltsville, Md. ! have used it one 
season on lilies and am well satisfied with 
the results so far. 

A word of caution is necessary, how- 
ever. The soil organisms which rot the 
sawdust, or any other mulch, use up con- 
siderable nitrogen and the plants may suffer 
temporarily from nitrogen starvation. To 
prevent this it may be advisable to increase 
somewhat the amount of nitrogen applied 
to plants mulched with sawdust. This is 
no hardship as nitrogenous fertilizers are 
cheap and easily obtained. I have noticed 
that quack grass (witch grass in New Eng- 
land) makes tremendous growth under 
sawdust. However, the roots are just on 
the surface of the soil under the sawdust 
and the plants may be pulled out easily. 
Furthermore, large quantities of sawdust 
should not be incorporated into the soil, 
as the effects of nitrogen starvation will be 
accentuated. 

—George L. Slate. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Comments From Clematis Fan 


EAR EDITOR—In answer to Mr. 

Blessing in February 1 Horticulture, 
I have been interested in clematis since I 
read Mr. Spingarn’s article in the National 
Horticultural Magazine in 1934 and then 
read about the large-flowered hybrids the 
following year. I now have 57 large 
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hybrids in 19 named varieties, four kinds 
of non-climbers and seven climbing spe- 
cies, some of which were grown from 
seed. 

I never heard of stem rot on clematis— 
but have lost a few by wilt which kills 
plants, if one does not catch it in time. 
The wilt starts at the top and goes down- 
ward and, if one discovers it in time, cut- 
ting the plant down to the ground will 
save the plant and new shoots will come 
from the roots. Sometimes the plant is slow 
in starting up again, so one should not dis- 
turb the roots for at least a year. 

There is, so far as I know, no cure but, 
if all plants are cut back when first ob- 
tained from the nursery the wilt spores 
which might be on the upper part will be 
destroyed. 

I also do not like to use peat as a mulch. 
I use rotted manure or compost. My plants 
are hilled up in Fall with soil and when it 
is removed in the Spring enough is left so 
that there is no depression around the stem. 
I think that peat as a mulch uses so much 
moisture that the soil underneath is robbed. 
I also set my plants three or four inches 
deeper than the nursery line shows and 
plant them any time in Spring, Summer 
or early Fall but I do not like late Fall 
planting. 

—NMrs. Charles W. Burton. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Tricks of the Flower Fakers 


EAR EDITOR—I have had a great 

deal of fun at county fairs and flower 
shows ‘“‘sic-ing’’ the police or the manage- 
ment upon the “‘gyp outfits.”” It is fun 
watching them. Your picture of the seed 
of the water chestnut in the January 15 
issue recalled to my mind the many experi- 
ences I have had with this rather unusual 
seed. It is one of the favorite plant mate- 





JOHN'S CROSSED SOME 
COTTON BATTING WITH 


THE RUBBER PLANT 
NEXT YEAR WE'LL 
GROW OUR OWN a) 

















From The Ohristian Science Monitor. 
Humor in the news. 
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rials used by fakers at county fairs, at doors 
of empty store rooms and even at some of 
our larger flower shows. 

These seeds are treated in various ways. 
One is to cut a hole in the center, put in a 
few wisps of some weed foliage, insert 
two or three gladiolus flowers, one within 
the other, and insert the whole in a bowl 
of water. These persons usually sell them 
in six to 10 different colors at the remuner- 
ative price of 10 cents each or three for 25 
cents, guaranteed to bloom in 10 days to 
three weeks. These same fakers take dried 
gladiolus corms in different colors, stick 
various foliage and flowers into them and 
sell them at 25 cents each to the unsuspect- 
ing. Still another, even more lucrative, 
practice is to sell soy beans at 25 cents for 
a very small packet, allegedly to bloom 
with very fragrant flowers in 10 days. 

—Victor Reis. 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Costly Experience With Deer 


EAR EDITOR—You may be inter- 

ested in the experience we are having 
with deer at our country estate. About 
eight or 10 years ago I persuaded the 
Michigan Conservation Department to 
liberate deer in Allegan County where our 
estate is located. The first deer that was 
trapped was delivered to Kalamazoo and 
I was called out to inspect it. Later, more 
than a dozen were liberated. 

The herd has become so large that they 
have proven very destructive to crops in 
portions of the county and at ‘““Oakwood”’, 
my country estate, they have ruined at 
least 200 choice evergreens. This damage 
has been done mostly by bucks in the Fall, 
using the trees for scratching their antlers. 
A few of our cedars have also been eaten 
by the bucks and does. From November 1 
to 15 the Michigan Conservation Depart- 
ment issued about 100 licenses to archery 
hunters to shoot only does. Six bucks and 
two does were killed. Later several bucks 
and does were found alive but badly muti- 
lated. From December 1 to 10 licenses 
were issued to several hundred hunters in 
certain parts of Allegan County for thin- 
ning out the does. During this period, 25 
does and 17 bucks were killed, the latter 
illegally. 

Allegan County is one of the largest 
counties in the southern part of the state 
and includes 34,000 acres taken over by 
the government for recreational and re- 
forestation purposes. The deer experiment, 
however, has proven very unsatisfactory 
and has become embarrassing to many of 
us who promoted the undertaking. 

—James Bird Balch. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 














MOST of us lightning is a fearsome 
thing. Even when it does not wreak de- 


struction in our neighborhood, its presence 4 


impresses us with the tremendous forces of 
nature beside which we are powerless. It is 
no wonder that we have come to consider 
lightning to be a foe of man. 

However, now come the Westinghouse 
engineers with evidence that lightning is 
man’s benefactor. It seems that the 16 
million electrical storms showering seven 
of their two billion lightning strokes on 
each square mile of the earth’s surface ac- 
tually do good in two ways. First, rushing 
through the air at the rate of 60 million 
miles per hour they release no fewer than 
100 million tons of nitric acid. The nitro- 
gen which thus falls to the earth in rain 
drops in the form of nitric acid represents 
a greater amount of this particular plant 
food element than is produced in all of 
the fertilizer plants in the world. 

The other way in which lightning 
benefits us is described by the same engi- 
neers as the constant recharging of the 
earth’s battery. It seems that each stroke 
carries an “‘electrical wallop’ greater than 
the combined output of all of the power- 
houses in the world. Thus lightning gives 
back to the earth, electricity which it has 
previously lost to the clouds. 


NREGENERATE as I am when it 

comes to planting my garden by the 
phases of the moon, I must confess that a 
newly-published ‘‘Astrological Calendar 
for the Gardener’’ makes the idea seem 
almost plausible. Perhaps it is Ilonka 
Karasz’s drawings idealizing the fruitful 
earth that make the calculations by Peter 
Blaine seem capable of arousing serious in- 
terest. Even if I do neglect the text, I can 
enjoy the artist’s imaginative depicting of 
the signs of the zodiac. 

As for the benefits of sowing seeds by 
the calendar, there is too much sound evi- 
dence to the contrary to make me wish to 
try it. Only recently, some extremely able 
research horticulturists in England have 
investigated moon-phase sowings and 
proved the whole idea to be without 
foundation in fact. Without restating the 
evidence piled up by these investigators, it 
should be clear to anyone that it is the 
weather and not the calendar date which 
prompts the wise gardener to start opera- 
tions. 

After all, seeds require a combination of 
heat, moisture and air to germinate and 
grow. Such factors do not always come 
into the right relationship in accordance 
with the dictates of astrology. The gar- 
dener who ignores the calendar and watches 
the weather will not work soil when it is 
too wet or sow seeds when the ground is 
too cold. 





Major Bowes reads Horticulture. 


Then too, good seeds grow and bad 
seeds come to naught, regardless of the 
vagaries of the moon. All in all, what little 
success I have had in the past has come by 
taking Juliet’s advice to ‘Swear not by the 
moon, the inconstant moon’’. 


WAS intrigued by a photograph which 

came to my desk some time ago because 
it showed Major Edward Bowes seated in 
his country home and surrounded by heaps 
of gardening literature. What interested 
me most was, of course, that Major Bowes 
was engaged at the moment in the earnest 
perusal of the magazine Horticulture, suf- 
ficient indication of the fact that he is a 
down-to-earth gardener. 

Persons who know him only as a radio 
voice may not realize that Major Bowes 
has an excellent horticultural background, 
and that gardening, combined with nature 
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Seed pods of the Canada lily. 
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study, forms one of his chief recreations. 
It was Major Bowes who gave the beauti- 
ful trees now standing in front of St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral in New York City, and 
thus inspired similar tree-planting projects 
in various cities, with no little improve- 
ment in the appearance of their streets. 


r. William S. Straight’s article in 

Horticulture, February 15, telling 
of how his plants of one of the varieties of 
the Canada lily behaved in an emergency 
reminds me of another part of the plants 
of that species, the seed pods. As shown by 
the accompanying illustration these erect 
fruiting bodies are, in themselves, not lack- 
ing in decorative interest. Beyond that, the 
fact that they contain numerous seeds is 
assurance enough that their kind will be 
perpetuated even though occasional plants 
do come to grief. In fact, if all the seeds 
produced were to grow into mature plants 
the wild landscape would soon be crowded 
with Canada lilies. 

As for garden lilies, in general, it ap- 
pears that most of them come true from 
seeds. In fact, there is considerable evidence 
to prove that seedlings often give the best 
results. There is something about vigorous 
young seedlings which makes them estab- 
lish themselves more readily. Also, my 
friends who are investigating the problem 
of mosaic seem to be turning to the pro- 
duction of seedlings. 


NOTE from Dr. E. Porter Felt, en- 

titled ‘“‘How Birds Protect Trees’ 
used in the February | issue of Horticul- 
ture has prompted Edward C. Gatrall to 
send me some verses used in ““The Ground 
Hog”’, the publication of The Men’s Gar- 
den Club of New Castle, Pa., velling in 
rhyme how to make friends with the birds. 
The meter may stagger in places, but that 
fact does not belittle the information. 
Here are the lines: 


MAKING FRIENDS OF THE BIRDS 


Do you love Birds? I know you do; 
Well, here’s a way to friendship true. 
The plan is easy, How to do it? 
It only needs a little Suet. 


And then a cup, that’s nice and round 
You place in it a nail, (head down) 

Around this nail place chopped up meat 
And nuts, until the nail stands neat. 


Now melt the Suet and pour it in 
The cup, until filled to the brim. 

Let this stand by in a nice cool spot 
You'll find the nail fixed firm on top. 


To get this mass from out the cup 
You hold it firmly (Downside up) 

And under the faucet’s scalding spray 
This tasty meal will come away. 


Now nail to windowsill or fence 
And you'll be sure of recompense. 

For Birds will come from far and near 
And sweetest songs will greet your ear. 
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HOW TO AVOID WASTING PLANT FOOD — 


Professor V. A. Tiedjens describes methods 
which should interest every garden maker 


E ARE facing a problem of elim- 
\ X / inating waste in the garden. This 
means saving fertilizer and seed 

and eliminating waste motion. 

If it is necessary to grow vegetables to 
replace food that is now being obtained 
with difficulty or is too expensive, they 
should be grown as economically as possi- 
ble. There are certain things that can be 
done with regard to fertilizers, for exam- 
ple, that every gardener should pay atten- 
tion to so as to avoid waste. Many of our 
garden soils do not have enough liming 
materials in them to make the use of fer- 
tilizers profitable. This applies to the 
coastal soils from Nova Scotia to the Gulf 
of Mexico and various non-limestone sec- 
tions throughout the country. I have 
found that pulverized magnesium lime- 
stone is ideal for the garden whether flow- 
ers or vegetables are grown. This lime- 
stone should be used freely for all crops 
where acid soils are not definitely pre- 
scribed which includes most of the vegeta- 
bles and flowering herbaceous plants. The 
idea is to use enough limestone to make the 
garden soil the best possible medium for 
the roots. Roots need an abundance of 
fresh air and limestone promotes aération 
in the soil. 

If one can get manure, it should be 
spaded in with the lime. If the garden is 
plowed, the manure, limestone and super- 
phosphate can all be plowed under. Any 
compost or leaf mold available should also 
be mixed in. Wood ashes can be used as 
limestone. If the soil is hard and heavy, 
cinders can be mixed with it but limestone 
must be added with the cinders. 
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SOIL that is well limed to a 

depth of two feet or more will 
grow garden plants with very little 
fertilizer. Many of our soils contain 
large quantities of potential nutri- 
ents. However, these nutrients must | 
be released and the roots must be able 
to explore the soil freely. If the soil 
is rather acid, if it turns blue litmus | 
paper red or if it tends to bake hard 
when dry, use 100 pounds of pul- 
verized limestone to 1,000 square 
feet or a large shovelful to an area 
10 by 10 feet and work or spade it 
into the subsoil to a depth of 10 
inches. Then do the same in the 
upper 10 inches of soil. A 12-quart 
pail of superphosphate added to it 
will also help grow prize-winning 
plants. 





























I believe in doing most of my fertiliz- 
ing before I plant my garden. When it 
comes to using chemical fertilizers I like 
to be very careful. I have burned a great 
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many plants by putting dry fertilizer on 
top of the ground around the plants. When 
possible, I mix the fertilizer in the com- 
post pile. Otherwise, I put it on and spade 
it in as I do manure but I do not use any 
of it dry if I use manure. Then, I prefer 
to use it in water. As a matter of fact, 
basing my observations upon my experi- 
ences the past two years, I am not interested 
in applying dry fertilizer on top of the 
ground around the plants, anyway. Any- 
thing I use that way is put on in liquid 
form. 











NY dry fertilizer can be partially 

dissolved in water and used as a 
liquid fertilizer. The convenience 
and cost enters into the selection of 
the material. There are a number of 
dry fertilizers such as 5-10-5, 4-8-4 
or 4-12-4 that are put up in small 
packages to be used for dry applica- 
tions but can be used in water. They 
should be hung in an open-mesh bag 
in a pail of water a day or two before 
they are needed. Even, then, a third 
of the fertilizer must be dumped out. 
What has dissolved in the water is 
excellent for side-dressing plants but, 
even though these materials are com- 
paratively inexpensive in the pack- 
age, they are more expensive than 
the mixtures which are made espe- 
cially for the purpose. 

















The dry mixtures, recommended for 
soluble plant nutrient mixtures are 
stronger. Some contain two to four times 
as much plant nutrients per pound and 
only small quantities are needed. There- 
fore, even though the package is smaller 
and the cost per pound is higher I find they 
cost me only about half as much per 
100 square feet of garden as the other mix- 
tures. Such mixtures as 13-26-13 and 8- 
24-8 are used by commercial growers for 
plant transplanting solutions. I have used 
these in my garden and in experimental 
comparisons with a number of other ma- 
terials. The fact that the nutrients are dis- 
solved in water makes them quickly avail- 
able to plants. They are also very conven- 
ient to use, because they dissolve readily. 

The following is the procedure I have 


' adopted in my garden. It produced excel- 


lent results last year in spite of a dry 
Summer. I use limestone freely to get my 
soil in good condition. I also use all the 
mulching material I can get. This adds 
humus, keeps down the weeds and I do not 
have to build up a compost pile. I can dig 
up the soil under a mulch after the latter 
has been there all Summer and find it is 
mellow and the roots of the plants are all 
through it. 
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Last Summer I replanted my 35 varie- 
ties of hardy chrysanthemums. I planted 
a few roots but, in order to increase the 
number of plants, I cut off the shoot tips 
and set them out with a transplanting 
solution I made up. They all took root. 
I mulched the beds with weeds, hay, lawn 
clippings and everything I could get. I 
side-dressed the plants once with a teacup- 
ful of my transplanting mixture in three 
gallons of water and poured it along the 
rows. 

I set gladiolus bulbs in a trench and 
poured water containing a half teacupful 
of 13-26-13 in three gallons of water in 
the furrow over the bulbs and covered 
them. I gave them one side dressing when 
the plants were six inches high. They were 
really nice. Some of the individual flowers 
were four and one-half inches across. I set 
out annuals with my transplanting solu- 
tion, a half teacupful to a plant, and gave 
them one side-dressing. I gave my peren- 
nials one feeding when the plants were 
four to six inches high and I had delphin- 
ium stalks a foot above my head. The 
white lilies in my garden were eight feet 
tall and had seven to nine flowers on them. 
I also grew vegetables that I certainly was 
not ashamed of. I set tomato plants, grown 
in 4-inch pots, by pouring a quart of my 
transplanting solution around them before 
the soil was filled in. Then I gave them one 
feeding in four weeks. They produced 
fruit all Summer and in the Autumn just 
before frost I picked a bushel of green 
fruit from eight plants. I planted beans 
and sweet corn by pouring the transplant- 
ing solution on the seed after it was placed 
in the furrows and before it was covered 
with soil. One side-dressing when the 
plants were four inches high supplied their 
needs for the season. 

Last year I used only 10 pounds of this 
commercial fertilizer mixture on a quar- 
ter of an acre of ground. I fertilized 80 
peach trees by pouring a pailful of water 
containing a handful of my 13-26-13 
mixture around the trees. They made an 
excellent growth in spite of a dry season. 
I fertilized my shrubs with the transplant- 
ing solution by filling up three or four 
holes, made with a stick the size of a hoe 





F ONE wants an inexpensive 
nitrogen side-dressing to “‘pep up”’ 
his plants, a teacupful of washing 
ammonia in a pailful of water does 
| well. For small feedings I have used 
| a mixture of equal quantities of 
epsom salts, baking powder and salt- 
| peter and have dissolved a table- 
spoonful in a gallon of water. A 
teaspoonful of the washing am- 
monia builds up the nitrogen. 














handle, around the shrubs. These holes 
were eight inches deep and placed at the 
edge of the branches. 

There are many things thrown away 
that are potential sources of plant food. 
Sour milk with a few drops of washing 
ammonia in a quart stimulates plants. 





There is much garbage that, if ground, is 
excellent for plants. Some day we may fol- 
low the example of the Chinese and waste 
nothing. 

In other words, by careful planning and 
taking advantage of everything we have, 
in addition to what information is avail- 


able, we can reduce waste and still have 
better gardens than ever before. We must 
keep in mind that when feeding plants a 
little less than is needed is much better 
than using too much. 

—V. A. Tiedjens. 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


AN EXPERT WRITES A VEGETABLE BOOK*— 


In it he gives information and instruction which 
will be of particular value the coming season 


production of vegetables, and for 

this reason the garden should be 
situated so that it will receive sunshine all 
day. Certain crops may stand more shade 
than others, but all vegetables will suffer 
somewhat from the least amount of shade. 
“Vegetables do not like wet feet. A 
heavy wet soil means that the garden can- 
not be planted early, and that in time of 
heavy rain, the plant roots may find them- 
selves in a saturated soil. The garden 
should be free from depressions in which 
water might stand for several hours after 


‘Ss UNLIGHT is a vital factor in the 





*“How to Grow Your Own Vegetables” by 
Paul W. Dempsey. Published by Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston. Price $2.50. 


a heavy rain. Sometimes a few feet of drain 
pipe will correct this condition. 

“A garden with a southern exposure 
will be ready to plant a week or more 
ahead of one on the north side of a hill. 
Crops such as tomatoes and beans will do 
better on a higher, drier section than cab- 
bage and lettuce. 

“Vegetables are more than 90 per cent 
water. Seldom do we have a season when 
we do not suffer from lack of moisture 
from two or more dry spells. Unless your 
garden is in a moist location, or the soil is 
heavy, it is difficult to give too much water. 
If a supply of water is near the garden, you 
will be more likely to use it when it is 
needed.” 

These quotations are from Paul W. 
















































































PLAN OF GARDEN 20 X25 (500 sq. ft.) 
Rows 15 inches apart — Planting dates approximate 
Scale: 1 inch = 6 feet 
No. fet. Ne. 
from of 
Edge Row Plant 
I Pole beans, 10 @ 2 ft. June x 
2 Carrots, ro ft. Beets, 10 ft. May 1 
3 Tomatoes, 10@ 2 ft. June 1 
5 4 String beans May 1 
5 Tomatoes, 10@ 2 ft. June 1 
6 Lettuce piants, 20 @ 12 in. May 1 
7 New Zealand spinach, 1o ft., for plants, 4 ft. Juo 
Peppers, 6@ 1 ft.* vin 
10 8 Lettuce May 1 
9 Chard, 10 ft. | Parsnips, 10 ft. May 1 
10 Onion sets (or plants 100 @ 2% ni.) May 1 
II Carrots Beets June 1 
15 12 Cabbage, 7 @ 18 in. Cauliflower, 8@ 18 1n.* Aug. 1 
13 String beans June 1 
14 Beets Aug. I 
15 Carrots Beets July 1 
20 16 Cabbage, 7 @ 18 in Cauliflower, 8 @ 18 in. May 1 
17 String beans July 1 
18 Space needed by adjoining plants 
19 Peas, 20 ft. May 1 
Chinese cabbage July 15 
* As it will be difficult to get plants August 1, grow your own. June 1 plant two feet 
of Golden Acre cabbage and two feet of Snowball cauliflower seed in row 7, these plants 
when ready to be set in row 12. 











Dempsey’s new book “Grow Your Own 
Vegetables,’’ and set the stage for the in- 
structions which follow. They themselves 
are sufficient to indicate the down-to-earth 
nature of the book itself—a book which, 
although planned well in advance of the 
present emergency, is unusually well suited 
to the necessities of this situation. Mr. 
Dempsey’s long association with the Wal- 
tham (Mass.) Field Station has given 
him exceptional opportunities to become 
familiar with the most satisfactory garden 
methods and vegetable varieties. He points 
out that varieties for the home garden may 
be somewhat different from those recom- 
mended for market gardening, quality be- 
ing the most important consideration. For 
example, most lists recommend Golden 
Acre as the best early cabbage and Danish 
Ballhead as the best late cabbage, but Mr. 
Dempsey suggests that Golden Acre be 
planted through the season, because of its 
superior quality. Probably the variety lists 
of the various other vegetables which he 
gives will not apply to the entire country, 
but they have suggestive value. 

A timely warning is given against buy- 
ing too much seed, and tables are used to 
indicate the right amount necessary for 
planting a given area. 

Mr. Dempsey is emphatic in warning 
amateurs against undertaking too much. 
He says, ‘‘Start with a garden half the size 
you would like to plant.’’ He also departs 
from tradition in several ways. He does not 
consider it important that the rows shall 
run north or south, or even that the tall 
plants shall be at the north. He does not 
even find it necessary that only one kind of 
crop be grown in a row. If the garden is 
long and narrow, he points out, it may be 
desirable to have two or three different 
kinds of crop in thé same row. In fact, he 
likes to plant short rows, with frequent 
replanting, in order to have a constant 
succession of tender young vegetables. This 
is, of course, what is known as succession 
cropping, and is recommended to all gar- 
deners, as an important means of econo- 
mizing space. 

Mr. Dempsey thinks that rotation of 
crops is a matter of small importance to 
the home gardener, but that something 
along this line may be accomplished by 
planting the rows one way for a year or 
two, and at right angles to these rows the 
next year or two. In addition, such crops 
as tomatoes and pole beans may be placed 
in a different spot each year. 
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WAREF trees are recommended to 

gardeners who have a limited area 

for fruit growing but who wish to 
grow attractive fruit. The great difficulty 
which confronts the home grower of fruit 
is the control of insects and diseases. He 
may have a hand or small power spraying 
outfit and while this may be adequate for 
dwarf trees, it is often inadequate for ma- 
ture standard-sized trees. Yet, if the home 
grower fails to control the pests, his own 
and neighboring trees are threatened. 

Under the protecting shadow of the 
present emergency an effort is being made 
to encourage the planting of home or- 
chards. This is good for the nurserymen 
who sell the trees but means disappoint- 
ment for many who plant them. Especially 
in regions where commercial orchards are 
extensive, the multiplication of pests will 
cause much damage. 

Dwarf apple trees have been known for 
more than 200 years but they have never 
been grown so widely in America as in 
Europe. Almost everyone knows that a 
dwarf apple tree is one grown on roots 
of small, slow-growing kinds of apple 
trees which are propagated by asexual 
means. These dwarfing stocks are planted 
in a stock bed and cut back to the ground 
so that they grow into a bush form with 
many stems. Earth is drawn about the 
bases of these stems and they strike root 
and can be removed, lined out and budded 
just like the apple seedlings used in grow- 
ing orchard trees. Such dwarfing stocks of 
a given kind are all alike as are all McIntosh 
or Baldwin trees, while no two seedling 
stocks are alike just as the apples of no two 
trees grown from seeds of McIntosh are 
alike. 

Formerly, we knew only two dwarfing 
apple stocks, the French Paradise and the 
English Paradise or Doucin. Now, we 


A dwarf Baldwin apple tree carrying 
an excellent crop. 




















DWARF TREES IN HOME GARDENS — 






They are easily cared for and the fruit 
can be picked without the use of ladders 


know of many more or less dwarfing stocks 
and trees grown on about four of them 
are now obtainable from many nursery- 
men. Trees on the old French Paradise 
stock have disappeared and instead we have 
trees on the Jaune de Metz, which means 
Yellow Metz, and is catalogued by nur- 
serymen as Malling IX. Trees on this 
stock are very much dwarfed. Most varie- 
ties on this stock will reach a height of not 
over eight feet if properly handled. They 
should be allowed to branch near the 
ground for two reasons: One is for ease 
of spraying, picking and other operations 
and the other is because this stock is easily 
broken and the trees are poorly anchored. 
The lower the head of the tree, the less 
the danger of breaking or being overturned 
by high winds. 

Trees on the old English Paradise or 
Doucin stock may be obtained under the 
designation, Malling II. Trees on this 
stock may be expected to grow larger than 
those on Yellow Metz but will be much 
smaller than common orchard trees. Per- 
haps, a height of 10 to 12 feet is a fair 
average. It is a good stock and is recom- 
mended if one has room enough. 

A third dwarfing stock being used by 
nurserymen is the English Broadleaf, sold 
under the designation of Malling I. Trees 
on this stock grow still larger, reaching 
about half or two-thirds the size of seed- 
ling-rooted trees. This stock is tender to 
cold but, as yet, there have been no reports 
of trees dying from cold injury to the 
stock. 

Trees on other specially designated 
dwarfing stocks may soon be offered but 
we know of none at the present time. 
Trees offered as ‘dwarf apple trees’’ may 
be on any one of several stocks. Most of 
them are likely to be on English Paradise 
or on Improved Doucin. The latter stock 
gives trees that are somewhat similar 
to those on English Paradise but may 
prove a little larger. Trees on Malling 
XIII are only slightly dwarfed. 

Dwarf apple trees produce fruit like 
that of other trees of the same variety 
but they do require better cultural con- 
ditions or, at least, they do not do well 
on starvation rations. Under favorable 
conditions they grow almost as rapidly 
as ordinary trees until they begin to 
bear fruit. This they do at an early age, 
especially those on the Yellow Metz 
stock. The age of bearing varies greatly 
with cultural and weather conditions. 

Dwarf trees do well in lawns, if well 
fertilized with nitrogen and potash. It 
may be well to go light on phosphorus, 
however, so as not to encourage too 
thick a sod. They may be planted in 
good garden soil and the land seeded to 
grass after two or three years which 
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should bring them into bearing. Continued 
cultivation in a fertile soil will delay fruit- 
ing. Sometimes they may bear the second 
or third year, especially on the more dwarf- 
ing stocks. One should not attempt to 
induce too early bearing, for one must have 
a fair-sized tree before he can harvest 
many apples. 

Trees on Yellow Metz may be planted 
eight to 10 feet apart. Other less-dwarfing 
stocks require more space, up to 15 to 20 
feet for trees on Broadleaf stock. They may 
be pruned like other apple trees except, as 
stated above, they should be headed lower. 
Of course, they may be trained as espaliers 
or cordons, following the practice of 
European gardeners, but this is a practice 
requiring great skill, much work and 
patience. One not trained in this sort of 
work should prepare himself for long ex- 
perience before he can expect to do a good 
job at it. 

Great care must be taken that the union 
between scion and stock be kept above the 
soil. If soil is allowed to come into contact 
with the base of the scion, it will send out 
roots. Then the dwarfing effect of the stock 
will be lost and the tree will grow into a 
standard-sized tree. 

Many, but not all, of our common 
apple varieties are obtainable on dwarfing 
stocks. However, there are enough to give 
a succession of varieties through the sea- 
son. Yellow Transparent and Duchess are 
naturally rather dwarf varieties and trees 
grown on the usual seedling roots can be 
kept within bounds. Early McIntosh, 
Wealthy, Yellow Delicious, Cortland and 
Delicious are offered by nurserymen, as 
well as Northern Spy and its red strain, 
Red Spy, which are brought into bearing 
much earlier on Yellow Metz than on 








Greening apple tree in dwarf form. 





seedling stocks. Cox Orange is reported to 
do very well as a dwarf but it is doubtful 
if trees of this variety are obtainable from 
American nurserymen. McIntosh does not 
seem to do as well on Yellow Metz as some 
other varieties and is much subject to apple 
scab. 

Dwarf pears are very satisfactory and 
have been known for a long time. Dwarf- 
ing is effected by budding on quince stocks. 
Special asexually-propagated quince stocks 
are known and are used in England but 
have not thus far been offered by Ameri- 
can nurserymen. Some pear varieties do not 
do well on quince stocks. What has been 
said about cultural practices for apple trees 
also applies to dwarf pears. Among the 
pear varieties obtainable on dwarf stocks 
are, in order of ripening: Clapp, Bartlett, 
Gorham and Seckel. All are good varieties 
and provide a continuous supply of fruit 
through most of the pear season. 

While there are dwarfing stocks com- 
patible with other tree fruits as plums, 
cherries and peaches, their dwarfing effect is 
slight and one may as well plant the usual 
trees offered by nurserymen. 

—J. K. Shaw. 
Amherst, Mass. 


Bulbs for Spring Planting 


HE difficulty which some gardeners 
experience in following the corrections 
of botanical names may be illustrated by 
the basketflower, Hymenocallis calathina. 
Just as this plant has become well known 
under the name of ismene—it has also 
been a pancratium—its true name is being 
insisted upon, and for sound reasons. 
Regardless of what it is called, this 
particular hymenocallis seems to be having 
revived popularity. Grown outdoors in 
the North, the bulbs prove tender and thus 
require lifting each Autumn. For success- 
ful bloom it appears that the bulbs must 
be kept rather dry in Winter storage and, at 
the same time, in temperatures well above 
freezing. In pots indoors they will flower 
well if treated about the same as bulbs of 
amaryllis. Many of the desirable garden 
varieties of montbretia (tritonia) have not 
always proved hardy when their bulbs are 





left outdoors during 
northern Winters. The 
most satisfactory meth- 
od of culture seems to 
be that of lifting the 
bulbs in Autumn and 
storing them in much 
the same manner that 
gladiolus bulbs are 
handled. 

When planted in 
Spring in rich well- 
drained soil montbre- 
tias are capable of pro- 
ducing spikes of color- 
ful waxy flowers from 
mid-Summer on until 
the end of the season. 

The fairy lilies or 
zephyranthes are an- 
other group of nearly 
hardy bulbs which can 
be handled in the same 
manner as are gladiolus 
corms. Planted close 
together in the Spring 
they display a grass- 
like foliage. The fa- 
miliar Z. atamasco of 


ISMENE * 
OR 


PERUVIAN 
DAFFODIL. 


FAIRY LILIES. 








The so-called half- 
hardy kinds such as 
petunias, marigolds 
and zinnias may be 
treated two ways. By 
starting their seeds in- 
doors in early Spring, 
strong planting stock 
will be available for 
setting after all danger 
of frost has passed. 
Most _half-hardy 
annuals can also be 
sown outdoors in late 
Spring in the places 
where they are to 
flower. Even though 
no transplanting is 
required by such out- 
door seeding, it is im- 
portant that the young 
plants be thinned to 
allow each to have 
room enough for 
ample development. 
However, for exact 
bedding effects, it has 
been found that early 


MONTBRETIA. starting indoors and 








southeastern United 
States produces its white or purplish flow- 
ers in Spring on stems often as much as a 
foot in height. Z. candida from South 
America blooms on shorter stems in Sum- 
mer and Autumn. There are numerous 
other species, notably Z. rosea from Cuba 
and Z. grandiflora (Z. carinata) from 
Mexico and Central America. 


Providing for Early Annuals 


NNUAL flowers are often classed as 
hardy, half-hardy or tender, depend- 
ing on whether they have the ability to 
self-sow safely outdoors, or whether their 
seeds must be started indoors. Just how 
any of them will behave in this regard 
often depends upon the climate of the 
particular place in which they are being 
grown. 
Hardy annuals such as cornflowers, 
portulacas or sweet alyssum will thrive 
when sown in place outdoors in Autumn. 






































Start Seeds | No. Days for} Plant to Flats |Transplant to 

Flowers Indoors Germination 2” apart Garden 
Ageratum April 1 5 April 12 May 1 
Anchusa March 20 20 April 12 May 1 
African Daisy April 1 20 April 25 May 12 
Asters March 25 8 April 12 May 1 
Celosia April 1 20 April 25 May 12 
Cosmos April 1 5 April 12 May 1 
Lobelia March 10 8 March 25 May 20 

(pots) 
Marigolds April 1 5 April 12 May 1 
Nicotiana March 20 20 April 20 May 5 
Petunia April 1 20 April 25 May 12 
Annual Phlox April 1 20 April 25 May 12 
Salpiglossis April 1 5 April 12 May 1 
Schizanthus March 20 20 April 20 May 5 
Snapdragon April 1 20 April 25 May 12 
Statice March 20 8 April 12 May 1 
Verbena April 1 8 April 15 May 1 
Zinnia April 1 5 April 12 May 1 
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subsequent transplant- 
ing to flowering positions is the most satis- 
factory procedure. 

While the so-called tender annuals can 
be sown outdoors, they seldom have time 
enough, when so treated, to get into a 
state of full flowering before the close of 
the season. It is, therefore, important that 
such kinds as lobelia and ageratum be 
started indoors early in the year. Also, be- 
cause of the uncertainty of the weather, 
it is good practice to sow slow-germinat- 
ing seeds inside where conditions are more 
easily controlled. 


Finds Rosary Vine Satisfactory 


HE rosary vine is an oddity among 

vines for the window garden. I have 
had mine.on a glass shelf in a south win- 
dow for nearly two years. It has never 
been bothered with pests of any kind and 
has had no special care beyond repotting 
once, watering and spraying. What I like 
best about its behavior is that it does not 
yellow as do many vines. 

It also looks lovely silhouetted against 
the window glass, for then the charming 
heart-shaped leaves show up to advantage. 
These leaves appear usually in pairs about 
every inch or two along the slender vines 
and are a mottled gray-green on top and 
a dark green tinged with deep purple on 
the under side. 

The tiny, tubular flowers are white and 
deep purple. The seed pods appear as gray 
beads along the vines, giving the plant its 
name. Botanically, it is Ceropegia woodi, 
is of the milkweed family and is indige- 
nous to the Natal district of South Africa. 
Not many florists carry it but it deserves 
to become better known. 

—Portia Gilpin. 
Wheaton, III. 
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A VEGETABLE PLANTING TABLE 


Seed 





Necessary ~~ Thin or 
for 100- to Plant Transplant 
Variety When to Sow* foot Row (Inches) to (Inches) Cultural Information 
Beans, April-May 1 pound 2 6 x 30 Fordhook Bush is a dependable variety; others are Burpee 
Bush Lima Improved and Henderson. Use warm land. 
Beans, April-May YZ pound 2 36 x 36 Hard to get a crop in the North. Try Leviathan Early. 
Pole Lima 
Beans, Green April-May & 1 pound 2 4x24 Bountiful, Tendergreen, and Stringless Green Pod are excellent. 
August 
Beans, Wax April-May & 1 pound 2 4x24 Sure Crop Wax is the standard flat pod variety; Pencil Pod 
August Black Wax is a high quality round pod. 

Beans, Pole April-May 4 pound 2 36 x 36 Kentucky Wonder is still the standard. Set the pole first and 
plant around it. Leave four vines to a pole. 

Beets March-April & 2 ounces 1 4x12 Crosby’s Egyptian and Detroit Dark Red are good standard 

August varieties. Use thinnings for greens. Plant the late crop on 
August 1. 

Broccoli April-June 14 ounce Y, 18 x 36 Use the Italian Green Sprouting or Calabrese variety. The aver- 
age home garden needs only a few plants. 

Brussels April-May 4 ounce \, 18 x 36 The Long Island Improved variety is popular. Gather the 

Sprouts sprouts after the first touch of frost. 

Cabbage April-June Y% ounce y, 18 x 36 Golden Acre can be planted in succession during the Spring and 
Summer. Use Copenhagen Market for mid-season and Danish 
Ball Head for late. 

Carrots March-June YZ ounce Y, 4x12 Red Cored Chantenay is gaining popularity. Another popular 
kind is Danvers Half Long. Use no fresh manure. 

Celery March-May 1 packet % 6 x 30 Summer Pascal is recommended. Use for Winter storage as well. 

Chard, Swiss March-April 2 ounces 1 6x18 Use either Giant Lucullus or Rhubarb. Cut the leaves early be- 
fore they get too large. 

Corn April-June Y% pound 1Y% 36 x 36 Spancross, Marcross, Carmelcross and Golden Cross Bantam 
will provide a proper succession. Grow three or four plants 
to a hill. 

Cucumbers April-June Y% ounce yy, 48 x 48 A & C and Straight 8 are new and superior varieties. 

Endive March-April &® % ounce Y% IZx1i2 Standard varieties are Green Curled, White Curled, and Broad- 

September Leaved Batavian. 
Kohl-rabi March-June 4 ounce yy 6x12 White and purple varieties are available. Use a rich loam. 
Lettuce March-April 8 % ounce % 12x12 Try White Boston for the ‘‘butterhead”’ type and Cosberg for 
August the “‘iceberg’’ type. Lettuce will not grow well in hot weather. 
Lettuce, March-April YZ ounce % 8x12 A crop worth trying. 
Romaine 

Melons, Musk April-June 1 packet yy 48 x 48 Bender's Surprise, Hearts of Gold, and Gold Champlain are 
worth trial. Select a light, warm soil. 

Onions March-May Seed, 1 oz. yy 4x12 Danver's Yellow Globe is best from seed. Use Japanese sets. 

Sets, 2 qt. 2 4x12 

Parsnips March-April '% ounce \y, 4x1 Hollow Crown is the standard variety. Use no fresh manure 
with parsnips. 

Peas March-May 1 pound 3 4x36 Selected varieties are: early: Thomas Laxton, Gradus, Laxton’s 
Progress. Late: Aldermen and Telephone. Cover the seed 1 %4 
inches deep at sowing time. 

Radishes March-June 1 ounce yy 3x8 Scarlet Globe is the standard round red radish. Icicle radish is a 
superior long, white variety. 

Spinach March-May & 1 ounce Y, 3x12 Long Standing Bloomsdale and King of Denmark are good; 

September Virginia Savoy is good for late Summer planting. 

a New May-June 1 ounce 1 12 x 24 Not really a spinach, but grown as such during the Summer. 

ealand 

Squash April-June % ounce 1 Bush, 36x48 Summer: Straightneck. Fall: Table Queen. Winter: Blue Hub- 

Late, 72x96 bard and Delicious. 

Tomatoes March-April 1 packet Y, 36 x 48 Early: Bonny Best. Standard varieties: Marglobe and Stone. 
Start the plants in hotbeds. 

Turnips March-August %4 ounce Y, 4x12 Purple-Topped White Globe is the standard variety. White Egg 

6x18 can be grown early or late. 

Vegetable April-June Y% ounce 1 36x 48 A form of squash, of which Cocozelle and Zucchini are recom- 

Marrows mended. 
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*The time to sow seed depends upon climatic conditions. The dates given are only approximate. | 
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_ would like to exchange for — 
_ garden or flower slides made by _ 
_ other garden makers are invited — 






Have kodachromes of both dried and fresh 
flower arrangements to exchange for other 
flower arrangement slides. Address MR-46, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wish to exchange wild flower transparen- 
cies. Have many of ladyslippers and other 
native plants. Address JAB-38, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I have no slides to exchange yet but wish to 
purchase kodachromes of native and foreign 
grasses, especially bamboo and sugar cane. 
Must be clear enough to identify. Address 
FEB-43, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Want to buy kodachrome slides of Spring 
wild flowers for use in Ohio parish. Let me 
know what you have and how much you ask. 
—- FEB-35, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 


Have none to exchange but would like to 
buy some kodachrome slides of bulbs, flowers, 
trees or garden architecture for use by nature 
club. Address DE-26, Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 


Desire colored slides of trees. Named, if 
possible. To be used in New England. Address 
FEB-16, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Desire slides of garden flowers, entire plants 
and close-ups; use of flowers in landscape; 
landscapes good and bad; for educational 
purposes. Quote price. (Missouri). Address 
MR-47, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


I have none to exchange yet but would like 
to buy some kodachromes of Spring bulbs. 
Write what you have and how much you ask. 
— JAB-39, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 


Would like to buy kodachromes of garden 
flowers and flower arrangements; also well- 
designed landscape plantings on small prop- 
erties. State what you have available and 
price. (Ohio). Address MR-44, Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Can offer flower arrangements around the 
year. Am interested in exchanging for other 
well-designed arrangements or table settings. 
— FEB-42, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 


Wish transparencies of Middleton and Mag- 
nolia Gardens in Charleston, S. C. Will buy or 
give in exchange slides taken in the Arnold 
Arboretum and elsewhere. Address MR-45, 
Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Can supply kodachromes in a wide variety 
of subjects, including flowers, shrubs, trees, 
birds and marine life for lecturers. Address 
JAB-40, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Would like to exchange slides of herb gar- 
dens or of individual herb plants. Address 
FE-41, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


Am interested in garden architecture, par- 
ticularly colonial. I have slides in wide variety 
to exchange. Will be used in New England. 
— JA-37, Horticultural Hall, Boston, 

ass. 


I have to sell original glass-mounted koda- 
chrome slides of garden views, trees, shrubs 
and perennials; also flower arrangements 
made at the New York World’s Fair. Address 
MR-48, Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 












































HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Seattle Plans Large Show 


HE notable success of the twenty- 

second National Flower and Garden 
Show held in Seattle last Spring, when 
130,000 garden lovers passed through the 
turnstiles, is reflected in reports that a show 
on a comparably lavish scale with the 
theme ‘‘Court of American Gardens” will 
be held in that city March 15 through 22, 
1942. Plans for the exhibition, to be spon- 
sored and financed jointly by the Allied 
Florists Association of Seattle and the Na- 
tional Flower Show Committee of the 
Society of American Florists are now going 
forward under the general chairmanship 
of Dr. John H. Hanley, director of the 
University of Washington Arboretum at 
Seattle. J. Fred Austin of Seattle and 
Spokane represents the Society of Ameri- 
can Florists on the executive committee for 
the show. It will be staged, as was last 
Spring’s exhibition, in Seattle’s Civic 
Auditorium. David L. Jones, Seattle, is 
chairman of the trade exhibit section. 


New Chrysanthemum Film 


ie IS announced that a new 16 mm. 
silent motion picture in color is now 
available to garden clubs and other inter- 
ested groups. This film was made, pri- 
marily, in the chrysanthemum display gar- 
dens of the Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, 
Conn., and shows exhibition beds, formal 
gardens, seedling beds and many ‘“‘close- 
ups” of outstanding and new varieties. It 
will be loaned to any organization willing 
to pay the transportation charges. Further 
information may be obtained by writing 
to the Director of Visual Education, De- 
partment of Education, Bristol, Conn. 


Kew Gardeners Plan Meeting 


HE twenty-fifth anniversary meeting 

and dinner of the Association of Kew 
Gardeners in America will be held at the 
Hotel Roosevelt, New York City, Satur- 
day, March 21, at 6:30 p.m. It is hoped 
that all old Kew men will make a deter- 
mined effort to meet on this special occa- 
sion. Those planning to do so should 
notify the secretary, William H. Judd, 
Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass., 
on or before March 18. 


Louisiana Fiesta Flower Show 


T IS announced that the garden clubs 

of New Orleans, La., will hold their 
Fiesta Flower Show in that historic city 
March 14 and 15. This show will be held 
in the Municipal Auditorium. Architects, 
nurserymen and the city are co-operating 
with the garden clubs. The general atmos- 
phere will be that of an old New Orleans 
street with its flower carts. There will also 
be a patio garden, a wild garden and two 
Spring gardens. The proceeds will be do- 
nated to war relief. 
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The Pennsylvania Society 


HE annual Spring luncheon of The 

Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
will be held at 1 p.m. on Wednesday, 
March 18, during flower show week, at 
the Hotel Philadelphian, Chestnut Street at 
39th, Philadelphia. This year, the pro- 
gram will feature talks on victory gardens. 
Professor Jenne N. Huffington of the 
Pennsylvania State College will speak on 
“Growing Vegetables,’’ and Mr. John C. 
Wister, secretary of the society, will stress 
“The Importance of Growing Flowers in 
War Times.” 

During the luncheon, the centenary 
medal of The Pensylvania Horticultural 
Society will be awarded to its president, 
Mr. C. Frederick C. Stout. This is the 
hghest honor at the bestowal of the society. 

Mrs. J. Norman Henry heads the com- 
mittee in charge of the luncheon, the other 
members being Mrs. F. Woodson Hancock, 
Jr., Mrs. Arthur H. Scott, Mr. Alexander 
MacLeod and Mr. John C. Wister. 


Two Lectures in Pennsylvania 


T HAS been announced by the Old 

York Road Garden Club that it will 
present two talks April 8 in the auditorium 
of the Strawbridge © Clothier Store, 
Jenkinton, Pa. Mrs. Julia Latimer of 
Mamaroneck, N. Y., will speak at both 
sessions. At 10:30 a.m. her subject will be 
“Small Gardens’ and at 2 p.m. she will 
talk on “‘Flower Arrangements.”’ Tickets 
and further information may be obtained 
from Mrs. Ivan S. Hocker, 6514 North 
Seventh Street, Oak Lane, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Men Run a Club Meeting 


T A recent meeting of the Windsor 
(Conn.) Garden Club the evening 
Was given over to entertainment by the 
men, who produced some interesting nov- 
elties. Cards with numbers from one to 
six were distributed. Then a large envelope 
containing twigs was passed around and 
each person took one. In all, six envelopes 
were passed and each person wrote upon 
his card what he bélieved to be the name 
of the wood. 

Next, more cards with numbers up to 
15 were passed around, followed by nicely- 
mounted leaves of trees. Prizes were given 
for the most nearly correct lists. 

Then came a quiz of 50 questions. Each 
person was given a numbered card and as 
each number was called a question was 
asked which had to be answered by the 
name of a flower. For an example, ‘““What 
three flowers are names of girls?’’ Another 
question was, ‘What flower indicates a 
wish to be remembered?”’ Still another 
was, ‘““‘What orchid is used as a flavoring 
in cake and ice cream?”’ 

After that, beautiful kodachrome pic- 
tures were shown of a private garden. 
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Red-Berried Shrubs for Winter 


OME gardeners may be interested in 

setting out red-fruited shrubs next 
Spring. Nearly all bear excellent food for 
the birds. Among the viburnums, V. 
opulus, the cranberry bush; V. dilatatum; 
and V. wrighti are good. The latter two 
have large corymbs with smaller berries. 
The fruits of the three are sour and usually 
hang on until Spring, supplying food for 
the first robins. Furthermore, all have 
fiowers desirable for use in arrangements. 

Photinia villosa is beautiful when 
loaded with its orange-scarlet berries. The 
fruits are sweet and late robins and cedar 
waxwings feast upon them to the last 
berry. 

*Aronia arbutifolia, so-named because of 
its arbutus-like clusters of flowers, is 
usually well-loaded with clusters of crim- 
son berries. Shepherdia, the buffalo berry 
of the western plains, has inconspicuous 
flowers followed by attractive small red or 
yellow berries. 

Ilex verticillata, the common Winter- 
berry, which must be set in a moist soil 
has fruits that turn red with the hard 
frosts. Ilex opaca, one of the evergreen 
hollies, is hardy here and one 10-foot tree 
is now loaded with its beautiful berries. 

Benzoin is a good second to forsythia 
in the Spring, with its loads of yellow 
flowers. These, however, are followed by 
spicy red berries. The shrub makes an ex- 
cellent hedge and will grow in the shade. 

Lonicera tatarica bears a load of scarlet 
fruits much relished by the birds. It is very 
ornamental both in fruit and in flower. 
The Oriental apple, Malus zumi, makes a 
five- to ten-foot tree. It bears masses of 
pinkish flowers early in the season which 
are followed by loads of little scarlet 
apples. 

Several of the euonymus have interest- 
ing bright-colored fruits but our native 
bittersweet berries hang on longer. Some 
years the white flowering dogwood, 
Cornus florida, has quantities of red ber- 
ries which are much relished by the robins. 
Several of the crategus have little fruits 
that hang on very late and are brilliant red. 
Likewise, Amelanchier levis is beautiful in 
bloom and follows with masses of reddish- 
purple berries. 

—Theodore Clapp. 
Windsor Locks, Conn. 


To Avoid Scattering Weeds 


EEDS used so freely in Winter 

bouquets must now give place to 
arrangements of forced flowering branches. 
Therefore, in discarding these weeds, both 
the local and those not native to our region, 
we should not carelessly relegate them to 
open spaces. Many of these beauties are 
pods filled with seeds that know their pur- 
pose in the plans of nature. Instead, they 
should be destroyed by burning to prevent 
germination both on our own property 
and that of neighbors. 

—S. Hanna. 

Amherst, Mass. 
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BIG, DOUBLE, 
DAZZLING MUMS 


Mrs. Pierre S. DuPont, III 


Iridescent salmon peach. 


The 1941 sensation of the horticul- 
tural world. 


Eugene A. Wander 


Sparkling golden yellow. 


The largest, finest, earliest 
hardy mum. 











Lavender Lady Burgundy 
The aristocrat of its class. Rich old wine. 
Rare and lovely. Notably fragrant, immense flowers. 





4 MUMS THAT SHOULD BE IN EVERYBODY’S GARDEN 
The Finest of All Bristol Introductions 


Special Prices on 1942 
The Bristol Big 4 Bristol Hardy Plant Catalog 
1 each— 4 in all, $1.75. showing new perennials, roses and 


3 each—I12 in all, $5.00 everything for the garden. Send 10c 
Delivered anywhere postpaid. please to cover cost of handling. 


Bristo 











HERE ARE SOME GOOD NEW THINGS WHICH YOUR GARDEN 
SHOULD HAVE THIS SEASON TO GIVE IT ADDED INTEREST 


ASTER, Survivor—A grand pure pink, larger and later than Herrington’s Pink. 
50c each, $5.00 per dozen. 
ASTER, Violetta—A lovely pure blue. Moderate height. 40c each, $4.00 per dozen. 
HEMEROCALLIS FULVA ROSEA—The pink hardy daylily, price reduced to 
$2.50 each. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS: September Bronze, September Gold, September Cloud— 
Three grand Bristol novelties. 60c each, set of three for $1.60. 
CHRYS. ,» Early Wonder (Plant Patent 490)—Lovely, vigorous peach 
blossom pink, fully double, large heads of 2%-inch flowers. 60c each. 
BUDDLEIA, Royal Red—tThe first really red, hardy Buddleia. 75c each. 
BUDDLEIA, White Bouquet—aAt last a pure white, hardy Buddleia. 75c each. 
DIERVILLA, Bristol Ruby—A brilliant new variety of “Weigela”. $1.50 each. 
DAPHNE, Somerset (Plant Patent 315)—Charming, fragrant, delicate pink flowers 
are freely produced on this lovely English hybrid. $2.50 each. 
DAPHNE, Mezereum Album—Snow white, very fragrant and early. $2-2.50 each. 
ROSE, Heart’s Desire (Plant Patent Applied For)—This is the outstanding rose 
novelty of the year. Intensely fragrant, deep red. Stock limited this Spring. 
$1.50 each. 
We have 20 varieties of the celebrated Brownell Roses in stock. 
Large Flowered Clematis on own roots in pots. 75c to $1.50 each in 25 varieties. 
Many other interesting plants and bulbs for Spring uses. 


Our Spring catalogue will be forwarded free at once on application. 
WILLIAM N. CRAIG, Front and Federal Streets, Weymouth, Mass. 











GROW HERBS 


in your vegetable garden and harvest your own 
supply. 


eer erry eT rere es re ee $1.10 
de aa Eas ete w te 6e eek ea 1.10 
DY 6 b's 9:6440.0 sos 160 sah abs 050.0 1.15 
EE ee ee er 


Catalogue — 100 var. New England-grown Herbs 
HIGHMEAD NURSERY, Dept. A, Ipswich, Mass. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Our specialty. Field-grown stock exclusively. NEW 
VARIETIES. FREE 1942 CATALOGUE describes 
spidery, exhibition, large flowering commercial, 
pompon, single, anemone, cascade, hardy and 
Korean types. Color plates, general cultural sug- 
gestions, instructions for training cascades. 


BLANCHARD CHRYSANTHEMUM GARDENS 
1141 Pairview Avenue Arcadia, California 





ne ee 1 More About Poison Ivy 


4 
] Note: This is the second installment in a series 
Op 0 e U mM § * of notes about poison ivy as it exists in various 
parts of this country, and the best methods to 
25 § A = 0) § 8 follow in seeking its eradication. 
for for 


'T His offer of 25 plants What is the nature of the poison found in poison ivy? 

is $5 is for top-hole It is non-volatile. That means that it cannot be carried about 
varieties only. Strong-rooted, by the air. Poisoning takes place only by direct contact with the 
husky plants in a wide range of sap emulsion exuded from wounded tissue containing resin 


colors. Collection is balanced, canals. 
so you will have abundant 
blooms from mid-Summer un- 
til hard November freeze. 

It includes singles, doubles, 
Koreans, Anemone types, 
pompons, buttons and the big 
fringy varieties. 

If you prefer to make your 
own selections from the full 
color cuts in the catalog, do it 
by all means. Prices then are 
3 for 75c 12 for $3 100 for $20 


In what organs of the plant is the poison distributed? 
The poison is found in all the organs of the plant which con- 
tain resin canals—roots, stems, leaves and unripened fruits. 


Is the poison absent from some organs of the plant? 

Yes, the wood of the stems, surface cells and hairs of the 
leaves as well as the pollen-bearing organs of the flower are Rot 
poisonous. 


Is it possible to be poisoned by poison ivy pollen drifting about in 
the air? 

It is not since, in the first place, the pollen is not poisonous. 
Furthermore, the wingless pollen is not carried about by the 
wind. It is sticky and, thus, is held in the flowers. Poison ivy is 





A variety of single type ‘“‘Mums”’ 


Send for Catalog of jt a ba Bod a sone ili or 
To really kn M d SS ae ooming from pollinated by insects. 
- Totty’s aie coailie Dee mid-Summer until late Fall. ee ; . 
9 Why, then, is it so often stated that the plant is most poisonous 


this special $5 collection in full 
color. See our unusual offer- 
ings in Roses. Get to know our 
Mammoth Delphiniums and 
other out-of-the-usual Hardy 


during its flowering period? 
There seems to be no evidence that the plant is most poison- 
ous at that time. 


P —_ A — = ae — Box 11 What time of year is the plant most poisonous? 

rave t “ , 
it will. yg ‘Se pan a MADISON It could be said that the most dangerous season of year is that 
cost of your order. NEW JERSEY in which the most people are attracted to the woods and open 





Seveccceccososoooooooooooooooooooseoes | ?!2¢¢s where poison ivy abounds. 
In Spring the young growth of poison ivy is most tender and 


4g E RK B q subject to easy injury thus rupturing the canals, releasing the 
resinous sap. In Spring, too, the plant may be less showy and 


How te Grow Them and How to Use Them less easily detected or avoided. Other seasons may be dangerous 
for the uninitiated. In Autumn, poison ivy is one of the first 





Second Edition, by Helen Noyes Webster plants to color, thus causing cases of poisoning among those who 

complete . practical . low-priced thoughtlessly pick its foliage for decorative purposes. Each year, 
; . 7 also, the white fruits attract numerous unthinking decorators. 

Written by an outstanding American au- 
thority, this book goes back to the lore and Does location or natural environment influence the poisoning power 
use by the ancients, designs of early gar- of individual plants? 
dens, old recipes, and includes lists of The leaves of plants growing in the shade are doubtless, more 
herbs for modern gardens. On the practi- easily injured by contact. Differences in the virulence of any 
cal side it is the most complete and useful plant under seasonal or environmental conditions are probably 
herb book yet published. not as important as the location of that plant in relation to 


human activity. To be poisonous to people, people must come 
in direct contact with its injured organs, or the resinous sap from 
$]-00 postpaid in U. S those organs. The greater the population of both plants and 

; people on any area the greater the danger of both individual 
and widespread poisoning. 


160 pages, 36 illustrations, octavo 





HORTICULTURE 


Is the smoke from burning plants of poison ivy poisonous? 








HORTICULTURAL HALL BOSTON, MASS. 

In itself the smoke is not poisonous. There is experimental 
evidence, however, to prove that soot particles in the smoke can 
carry the poison. It is evident from field experience that such 

SUBSCRIPTION BLANK poison-laden smoke would be most likely to be that rising from 

H 0) R T I Cc U LT U R E large brush piles of stems and roots. Workmen attacking the 
foliage of green plants with blow torches report no poisoning. 

Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. In the case of the burning brush piles, any resulting poison could 


be caused just as easily by contact with the resinous sap during 
Enclosed find $1.00 for one:year’s subscription to the making of the pile, as by contact with the smoke. In any 











HORTICULTURE (24 issues). Please send it to: event, the smoke from burning parts of poison ivy should be 
avoided. 
DR cess vasacusepeededserd bab osdebsdebsvseneupebeess 
Where may I read more about the poisonous properties of poison ivy? 
BED Sdn cdedecensntesskpsedgaenessenkesnedaaueoeeesiesaines “Rhus Dermatitis’ written by James B. McNair and pub- 
' < lished by the University of Chicago Press is a recognized scien- 
Gr No. nscséctcescsall RS eee eae) eee Oe ae , ; - ; ‘ ities 
i tific text on the subject of poison ivy and ivy poisoning. 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Where several varieties of the same vegetable are grown close 
together is there any danger of spoiling a given variety through cross 
pollination? 

With a few exceptions, such as corn, it is very unlikely that 
any harm could result from such cross pollination unless, of 
course, you intended to save the seed. In that case, the following 
year's crop probably would not come tone from the seed. 

* * * 

When and what should I use to spray lilacs? 

For the oystershell scale which is the most common pest, 
cover with a miscible oil or a lime-sulphur spray while the 
plants are dormant. Lime-sulphur is very effective but should 
be kept away from painted surfaces, especially white. The 
insects may also be controlled by spraying with nicotine-sulphate 
and soap sometime in June when the young scales are soft- 
bodied and are crawling around. Repeat the spraying in about 
ten days. Both the dormant and growing sprays must be thor- 
ough and must hit the insects to be effective. 

* - * . 

What is wrong with my fuchsia? It is making good growth but is 
not flowering as in other years. 

Like most plants, fuchsias bloom better if somewhat pot- 
bound—using too large a pot is a common mistake. An over- 
supply of available nitrogen also tends to produce vegetative 
growth at the expense of flowers. Therefore, keep the plants in 
the same pots and allow them to become potbound. Working a 
little superphosphate into the soil may be of some help. 

+ * * * 

How can I get rid of the yellow pond lilies, which have completely 
overrun my pond, before stocking it with fish? 

Yellow pond lilies are hard to get rid of once they have over- 
run a pond. However, if the pond can be drained, empty it and 
when it is dry grub out the roots carefully. Let it remain dry 
for some time to kill any that might have been missed. Then, 
after filling again, keep a close watch and remove at once any 
that might have survived this treatment. This will kill any fish 
and most of the other plants in the pond, but so will chemicals 
and they would also kill things downstream as well. 

. * * * 

Some blight seems to be hitting my lilies. What is it and how 
can I stop it? 

Positive identification without specimens is impossible. How- 
ever, mosaic may mottle the leaves, stunt the growth, cause 
premature dying and dropping of the leaves from the bottom 
up, distort the flowers, leaving only a bare stem crooked at the 
top (especially true with auratum). The flowers of the mosaic- 
infected Formosa lilies split open and may hang in shreds. Plants 
so affected should be dug and destroyed. They never recover. 

Botrytis produces spots or definitely delimited dead areas on 
the foliage and, in severe cases, lesions on the buds which may 
distort the flowers. Madonna and Nankeen lilies are very suscep- 
tible and should be sprayed regularly to keep the new foliage 
covered during the period of rapid growth with bordeaux mix- 
ture 4-2-50. 

* . - - 
Which is the “burnett rose” and what can you tell me about it? 


The burnett or Scotch rose, Rosa spinosissima, is a European 
and Asiatic species which makes a small bushy shrub about four 
feet tall, is exceedingly spiny and bears white, pink or yellow 
flowers about one and one-half inches in diameter. It is hardy 
and can withstand open, sandy situations, as near the sea. It 
blooms early and must be picked in the bud stage if wanted for 
decoration. 

/* x * *” 

Is it possible to purchase everbearing raspberries? 

Yes, The comparatively new variety, Indian Summer, is be- 
ing highly recommended. 

. - . * 
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We have been supplying bulbs 
for American gardens for more 
than 30 years. 


The mild climate of the Puget 
Sound country and a loamy soil, 
especially fine, produces large, 
vigorous bulbs that will perform 
to your complete satisfaction. 


‘dl We specialize in 


Tulips 
Daffodils 
Lilies 

Iris 
Colchicums 
Crocus 
Scillas 
Muscari 


Send for our new catalog 


illustrated in full 


color, 


listing a large selection of 
choice varieties. 








“Firebird” 


From Switzerland 


MPORTED by us from Switzer- 
land. Beautiful orange-sheened 


foxglove-like flowers. 


Blooms ll 


Summer and Fall. Free from pests. 
18 to 24” tall flower spikes. Its color- 
ful graceful blooms are a constant 
source of pleasure and beauty. Ideal 


for cutting. 


3 for $1.50 


12 for $5 


New Roses — Now Shrubs 
In the New Catalog 


Far more new ones than ever. 
New climber and bush roses. New 
flowering shrubs. New Wayside 
tested plants. Many of them are 
exclusive with Wayside. All the 
new ones are shown in full color, 
200 of them, so you can see ex- 
actly what you are getting. 


In order to secure this outstand- 
ingly fine book, it is necessary 
that you enclose with your re- 
quest 25c in coins or stamps to 
cover postage and handling cost 
of this beautifully illustrated big 
book, 


Chief American Agents for Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 


Pat. Reg. 


29 Mentor Avenue 


Mentor, Ohio 

















FOE TO FUNGUS 


@ Here is a spray which helps control 
mildew and other fungus diseases on a 
great variety of flowers and vegetables. 
Try FUNGTROGEN in your garden! An 
effective, time-tested treatment against 
fungus on roses, delphinium, grapes, 
cucumbers, ete. For many years a favor- 
ite with rosarians. One pint makes 15 
quarts of spray. Invisible. Easy to apply. 
Buy at garden supply stores. Write for 
free literature. 


ROSE MFG. CO. 
102 Ogen Building Beacon, N. Y. 




















WITHOUT FANFARE 
OR MEDALS 


We announce with pride two garden 
sensations. One is a lovely addition 
to the stately WELWYN SALVIAS, 
whose introduction was sensational 
last year. 

The new color is LILAC and its in- 
troduction rounds out our collection 
of Welwyn Salvias as follows: 


Salmon Pink, Pure Glistening White, 
Rich Velvety Purple, Mahogany Red 
and our newcomer Lilac. 

50c per color—all five for $2.25 


The other sensation is 
DELPHINIUM BLUE MIRROR 


Picture a mass of intense blue cup-shaped 
Delphinium flowers on a compact plant 
growing about 18 inches high. By far the 
outstanding development in the Chinese 
type of Delphinium. Equally suitable for 
growing in the border or rockery and most 
splendid as cut flowers. While classified as 
a hardy perennial, it can be handled as an 
annual for it will bloom in five months from 
sowing of the seed. 


Pkt. 75c, 3 pkts. for $2.00 


Strong field-grown plants available Spring 
or Fall. 


3 for $1.75, $5.00 per dozen 


Complete Spring Catalog, many color 
pages, on request. 


MAX SCHLING 
SEEDSMEN INC. 


612 Madison Avenue New York 


Reserve the best corner of your garden for 
some of Max Schling’s seeds and bulbs. 
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Soy Beans in Victory Gardens 


HEN planting this Spring I suggest 

that gardeners try a row or two of 
the edible soy beans. Several varieties have 
been found adaptable to the eastern states 
but I have not found any named ones listed 
in catalogues. After reading a booklet on 
edible soy beans issued by the University 
of Illinois, College of Agriculture in 
Urbana, I purchased one-half pound of 
the seed and, not having much vacant 
ground, planted only a 20-foot row May 
6, 1941. 

The ground was given a generous dress- 
ing of compost, cultivated the same as for 
other beans and on August 26 I picked 
the first beans. The directions say soy beans 
are ready to use as soon as the green pods 
are filled out but, as these beans are small, 
it is hard to determine exactly the time to 
pick them. To make shelling easier, boil- 
ing water was poured on the lot and the 
whole allowed to stand covered for five 
minutes. Most pods had two beans but a 
few held four. Yet, it did not take many to 
make enough for two persons. 

The cooking called for one cup of boil- 
ing water and three-quarters teaspoon of 
salt to one pint of shelled beans. The pot 
was covered and the beans cooked for 10 
minutes after they began to boil. Over- 
cooking should be avoided. When done 
they should be drained and seasoned with 
butter or fixed in any way preferred. 

My beans did not mature at the same 
time on any one plant, hence there was a 
long season of green beans. About the last 
of September the vines were pulled and 
placed under cover for about 10 days, then 
shelled. I used about one-quarter pound of 
seed for the 20-foot row and in addition 
to several pickings of green beans, I har- 
vested a little over two quarts of dried ones. 

Soy beans can be used as a substitute 
for meat but, since they have a rather nutty 
flavor, one might have to cultivate a liking 
for them. I read that when roasted they 
taste like peanuts but I have never tried 
them that way. I also read that soy beans 
are richer in protein and fat than green 
lima beans as well as rich in calcium and 
iron and this seems an easy way to obtain 
the needed food elements. 

A book of recipes issued by the Univer- 
sity of Illinots gives one an idea of the 
variety of tasty dishes that the housewife 
may prepare from the products of the 
home garden. A number of products made 
from soy bean flour are now on the market 
and dried soy beans can be used in the 
same way as any other dried beans. 

— Mrs. Hettie DeVinny Wagner. 
Washington, N. J. 


“A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 
It tips the peak of life with light 
And drives the clouds away.” 
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Color in Vegetable Gardens 


DEFENSE garden can be ornamental 
as well as productive. It is not 
necessary to omit flowering plants but, 
rather, one may include many in the pa- 
triotic vegetable patch. It is important to 
continue to fill the yard with flowers to 
find relaxation and diversion from the 
present nerve strain. The colorful, fra- 
grant, growing things — nature’s gifts — 
are more than restful to the eye and mind. 
New strains of brilliant red Swiss chard 
and orchid-colored kale make excellent 
bedding plants for the combined vegetable 
and flower border. Early lettuce may be 
grown between the rows of dahlias and 
gladioli. Grand Rapids lettuce, for in- 
stance, with its interesting fringed leaves, 
matures in six to seven weeks from plants. 
Peas have dainty foliage and flowers which 
blend well with the annual blue ageratum 
or tall bachelor’s buttons. Beans may also 
find a place in the combined border, boast- 
ing dark green leaves and tiny white 
flowers. 

In the background, strong, well-staked 
tomato plants can be used to add their note 
with colorful and welcome fruits. Mari- 
golds and tall asters may be intermingled 
with the tomatoes. Of course, parsley 
should not be overlooked and radishes can 
be planted in rows throughout the garden 
in early Spring. Radishes mature in four 
to five weeks, making room for the later- 
cropped vegetables. 

However, in such a combined vegetable 
and flower border it is difficult to harvest 
or cultivate the crops, if they are not placed 
in rows or convenient patches. A succes- 
sion of widely-spaced rows will prove the 
best solution. The smaller-growing plants 
should be placed in the front, gradually 
building up to the taller plants in the rear. 
Each plant must be given sufficient room 
to grow in order to produce the maximum 
results. For the amateur gardener with a 
limited area in cultivation, this type of 
defense garden and flower border will be 
found both a profitable and an interesting 
enterprise. 

—Arthur W. Landseadel. 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
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Helpful Hints to Gardeners = 
HE first year when my eremurus 
bioomed and began to die down I 
wanted to mark the spot with something 
that would look well and protect the plants 
in the Spring when they often arise too 
tal early for their own good. Therefore, I 
ot planted silver and golden thyme (Thymus 
1t, serpyllum argenteus and T. s. aureus) be- 
a- cause of their shallow rooting, shrubby 
to character, and all-year good looks. If these 
to do not do well in one’s locality, perhaps 
he he could use perennial alyssum, double 
4- GET SENSATIONAL RESULTS | arabis, or candytuft, all of which are ever- VICTORY GARDEN! 
= on lawns ! green but nothing should be allowed to } all Sor pee ene Sh. 
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sle Look what happened in just two weeks! Likewise, all of us are constantly seek- ground. The OTL. must 
be soot dines Wlaes ror — — the ing for tying material that is suited to our ~ eae 
igoro went to work. Vigoro 1s : 4 
nd sanitary, economical and easy to apply. needs and | think I have found it. Last PLANT DINNER 
a It’s a product of Swift & Company. Summer, while working in the garden, I 
>s, THE COMPLETE PLANT FOOD tried pulling off the drying leaves of the ts actually a 19-course meal 
ts. iris clumps and using them to fasten up the the 11 yet D3 po bee 
ch i G O r O things I was staking. I never found any- — fae a 
m thing that worked better. They not only LIQUID form. readily ab- 
* 4° . 80 ! 
so SUPPLIES ALL THE FOOD ELEMENTS tidied the garden but made strong incon- You'll find PLANT. DIN- 
[PLANTS WEED FRom son | sPicuows cords outof waste maweal | |] Stats "tuaat tr 
ite 1 with- i y 
out breaking, I carried them in a bucket of For 75e¢ in coin or stamps 
ed water. This quality also makes it possible re te ae € 
ee 1£9 on DWARF TREES to store the dry leaves away for use the onler © Gi sate Gee, ueaneoal 
rie Not as Tall as YOU following Spring and Summer until more stants and WATCH iow pons 
od Thev'll Bear Next Y tying material is available. Owing to the Ratisfaction guaranteed or money 
ey ial in Your Own Yard! war, twine will be needed for other uses Sodag tom ong aeuler er dive. Gs 
ad Trees: they do not crowd outether plants; bear big “1 and I am glad to pass on to gardeners some- See: ee See Cee 
ed es , elicious beg Y on thin to take it ] : *o5° 
en oe a Fol ase coats te titen nae William H. Rorer, Inc. 
or on poem tet Ape ig leave one with money for defense stamps. a 
. Jackson & Perkins Co. FREE —XMrs. F. N. Fitzpatrick. 254 5. ath St. Philo. Pa. 
181 Rose 4 NEWARK, New York State Walla Walla, Wash. = ps 
yle ate 
- HARDY GARDEN LILIES | | Praises Matricaria Bridal Robe UNUSUAL TUBEROUS 
e 
Matilija URING trials here of the plant known 
>S- 
€ H li to seedsmen as Chrysanthemum in- ROOTED BEGONIAS 
“a CUCTOCAMS odorum but which Bailey says should be | | Your Choice: Each 30c; Doz. $3 
“ Matricaria inodora, I have formed a spe- Carnation-Flowered. Double Carnation- 
“ on cial affection for the variety Bridal Robe. een: ee petals 
It is true that it only comes about 50 per aving serrated edges. Mixed colors. 
m , , : 
Autumn Catalogue cent true, which means a fully double, pure Single mee wg rw a hand- 
: white flower about an inch and a half or Panes y Slight]  teilied od : os meine 
: . ° y ed single type, wi 
of JULIA E. CLARK More across. The others are either single a cockscomb-like tuft or crest extending 
_ . or of varying degrees of doubleness. How- from the base of the petal to the edge. 
i CANBY OREGON ever, that 50 per cent that comes true is Mixed colors. 
worth the effort. This is one of the most Postpaid—Order Today—Start Now 
For every reader of Horticulture | useful and most versatile plants I know. : = 
who sends for a catalogue and | It blooms within 10 weeks of sowing and ae ed cones Seay oe Trews ane 
i 95 i 7 , a ; ig ar Vegetable Seed at the Spring Flower 
-_ ope c, o will send, | continues almost indefinitely, despite its Show (Booths 58 and 59) and select the 
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es and unusual novelties for greenhouse culture, 
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GARDEN 


ASGROW SEEDS FOR GARDEN and LAW 
Sold through local dealers 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Main Office: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
ATUNTA = CAMBRIDGE, LY. = 
105 ANGELES == MILFORD, CONN. = 


WRITE OUR NEAREST BRANCH 
FOR FREE BOOKLETS 
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Ground Cover 
Specialists 





PACHYSANDRA 


The hardy evergreen plant for 


shady places. 
(Use four plants per sq. ft.) 


$6.75 per 100 — $52.50 per 1000 


Myrtle, Ivy, 
Euonymus, etc. 





HUGH B. BARCLAY 


1236 Montgomery Ave. 
Narberth, Pa. 


Primroses in the Window Garden 


OUBLE greenhouse primulas are not 

commonly grown, even by florists. 
Indeed, except for Primula obconica, 
Winter-blooming primulas have never 
been so important in the United States as 
in Europe, although since the American- 
raised Eriksson varieties have appeared, 
the P. malacoides group has attracted some 
attention. 

Possibly, the evil character of P. obcon- 
ica has tended to make people hesitate 
about greenhouse primroses, in general. 
It is true that P. obconica is not poisonous 
to everyone but it, nevertheless, does cause 
serious skin troubles on some people. Even 
the slightest touch of its leaves or flower 
stems causes a bad dose of itch, if nothing 
worse. I was immune to this irritation 
but now I do not even touch tiny seed- 
lings without wearing rubber gloves. 

Despite this failing, I like to grow the 
only double form, Portland Beauty, orig- 
inated some years ago in Portland, Ore. 
It does not come completely true. Some 
are semi-double and some even single with 
crinkled petals. However, a fully-double 
truss of blooms is remarkable, looking for 
all the world like a huge fully-double 
petunia of lilac pink color. 


Another double primula that does come. 


true to color and doubleness from home- 
saved seed is the fiery orange-scarlet Double 
Dazzler. This English-raised P. sinensis 
variety was introduced several years ago. 
It was deliberately bred along Mendelian 
lines from the single Dazzler and a white 
double. Like all seeding double forms of 
the Chinese primrose, the flowers are not 
fully double but are long-lasting and are 
wonderfully showy. 

The double P. malacoides primulas as 
yet are only in the making, the flowers 
being small compared with the newest 
singles and not fully double. When in full 


flower, however, they are very charming. 
These doubles have, like the improved 
single P. malacoides, all come about by 
selection, most of this work being done in 
England where the original species was 
first grown and flowered some 30 years 
ago. 

I saw these plants and what has hap- 
pened in the meantime is amazing. In the 
main, the English raisers aimed at improv- 
ing the flowers but when the Germans 
finally took them in hand they went after 
bolder foliage and reduced the flowers by 
doing so. 

The Eriksson and the newer English 
singles are much larger-flowered than orig- 
inally, fairly free and do not have too large 
leaves. The doubles are small-leaved. The 
English and Italian selections have small 
crinkled densely green leaves, while the 
California-raised Fairy Jewels, a variable 
pink type, have small soft leaves with 
longish petioles. 


Hillsdale, N. J. 


A New Style of Window Box 


Y WINDOW box works well either 
in the Winter with greenery or in 
Summer with vines and flowers. Best of 
all, it does not leak and stain my walls. 
On two iron brackets I laid an eight- 
inch board in which had been cut as many 
holes as I wished pots. One-third of each 
pot was allowed to slip through this 
foundation board. Along the front I nailed 
a piece of board wide enough to hide the 
lower parts of my flower pots as well as the 
tops. As pots are little trouble to fill or 
water, my box is far more easily kept up 
than one filled with soil. End pieces may 
be included or omitted, as desired. 
—AMrs. John Clarkson Darnell. 
Katy, Tex. 


—T. A. Weston. 














TUBEROUS-ROOTED 


BEGONIAS 


Plant these now and enjoy them all 
year. Pot them now for they make 
wonderfully profuse blooming plants 
for the home. As the weather turns 
warm, set them outdoors where they 
will thrive and bloom until late fall. 
Begonias are finest for deep shade— 
beautiful foliage with huge flowers 
in every brilliant color imaginable. 
Giant Single Flowering: Pink, yellow, 
crimson, white and mixed. 
Giant Double Camelia-Flowered: Crim- 
son, Salmon-pink, White and mixed. 
Frilled: White, Yellow-red, Salmon-pink 
and mixed. 


Selected Tubers 
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Six-$1.75 Twelve—$3.00 


—Howerfield 


21 PARKSIDE AVE., FLOWERFIELD, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORE ——— 





For all your Garden Ideas send for the 
new FLOWERFIELD Catalog Compl 





listings of the finest plants, bulbs, roots, 
flower and vegetable seeds. 
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FLOWERS 


¢ 


3000 
KINDS 


Horizon varie- 
ties in Seeds — 
Plants — Bulbs 
— the majority 
actually pro- 
duced on our 
own Old 
Orchard Seed 
Farm. They are 
in our new 
Illustrated Cat- 
alog. Ask for 


GOLDEN your copy. 
ASPHODEL 


TABLE QUALITY VEGETABLES 
There are seeds of Vegetables, too, but 
just of the varieties that we know to be of 
highest actual eating quality. It is seeds 


of these, and of these only that we offer; 
the home garden always first. 


Write today to 
REX. D. PEARCE 


HELIANTHUS 
ORGYALIS 











Dept. B Moorestown, New Jersey 
Draor Specials | 


FOR A COLORFUL GARDEN 





} Dreer’s Quality seeds in regular full-sized | 
packets at special prices which represent 
real savings to the thrifty gardener. These 
superb assortments are composed of the finest 
colors, each in a separate packet. | 








8 Lilliput Zinnias "60 
6 Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias........ 65 


All 15 Collections 
(106 Pkts.)—Value $12.75 
postpaid for ONLY 
GLORIOUS ¢4.00 
GLADIOLUS 
Tall spikes - brilliant colors. Postpaid. 
FOR A COMPLETE LIST OF 
FAMOUS DREER CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Write for FREE 
1942 GARDEN BOOK 


HENRY A. DREER, INC. ) 


277 DREER BLDG., PHILA., PENNA. 


ee i 


6 Maximum Snapdragons —............ $.65 
6 American Beauty Asters.................. -60 
7 Newer Calendula ............................ -60 
5 Ultra Double Cornflowers................ 35 
6 Double Annual Pinks. — 
7 Giant Imperial Larkspurs... 75 
9 Glorious Annuals. ‘‘A Surprise’... .80 | 
6 Dwarf Double French Marigolds.... .45 
8 Double Sweet-Scented Nasturtiums .60 
6 Shirly Poppies .45 
9 Bedding Petunias —........................ 1.00 
6 Giant Scabiosas "45 
| 12 Orchid Sweet Peas.......................... 90 

















A GARDEN OF CLEMATIS 
Gorgeous colors—silvery pink to crimson, pure 
white to deep violet-blue—are found in these 
Giant-flowered Olematis. Oover trellises, per- 
golas, arches, fences, or —— stumps, and 


be delighted with the colors. 
tis garden with this 
SPECIAL 1942 OFFER 

Henryi. White One p 
Ramona. Lavender-blue. of each 
Ville de Lyon. Red. $2.50 

Postpaid East of Mississippi River 
Our new catalog, describing and illustrating 
many of the newest and best Clematis, is yours 
for the asking. Write today. 
James I. George & Son, Box H, Fairport, N. Y. 


March 1, 1942 


tart your Olema- 














Rosemary Does Not “Behave” 


WAS much interested in Elsa D. B. 

Huntley's article on herbs in the win- 
dow garden in February 1 issue, since I 
grow various herbs, myself, and because 
they seem to possess so many wholesome 
qualities. She writes of her ‘‘rosemary run- 
ning riotiously’’ during the Winter. My 
herbs have a warm southern exposure 
they seem to love but the rosemary which 
I cherish more than any other causes me 
great anxiety. 

Sometimes I think the main trouble is 
that I keep my old plant in the same pot 
all Winter that it was in during the Sum- 
mer. Anyone who has grown rosemary 
knows how quickly it becomes pot-bound. 
All Summer the pot is placed in the ground 
where the plant grows luxuriantly, putting 
forth long, deep, green leaves. In the 
Autumn I trim it, if necessary, to have a 
shapely plant, saving all the leaves, and 
place it in the window garden where it 
blooms the first of the year. Then it seems 
to lose its rich green color. In fact, all of 
last year’s foliage turns yellow and drops, 
leaving the plant bare-limbed, save for the 
tiny new growth which starts out where 
the old leaves were. 

Later in the Spring when I repot it and 
place it in the ground the new growth soon 
becomes a rich green again. If I repeated 
the potting in the Fall, would it go 
through the Winter without turning yel- 
low or is it natural for the plant to lose 
its leaves and rest a while? If the latter is 
the case, would it be better to go into the 
Winter with a young plant each year in- 
stead of keeping the old one? 

On the other hand, I have a hardy lav- 
ender several years old which, upon com- 
ing indoors, literally bursts with new 
growth. The stems are thickly studded 
with foliage, that grows lovelier as the 
stems harden up. 

The dittany of Crete grows happily, 
too, and these three plants belong to the 
same family. Yet, the rosemary blooms in 
the Winter when it should not and does 
not grow at all when the others seem to 
produce most of their new growth. They 
all live in pots the year round and never 
undergo any drastic changes. 

I thought at one time that the little fly 
which infests house plants caused the foli- 
age of the rosemary to turn yellow but I 
never have that pest any more, simply by 
using para-dichloro-benzine crystals in the 
room several times during the Fall and 
again toward Spring. I wish someone 
would tell me how to have a luxuriant, 
green rosemary in the window garden all 


Wi ’ 
inter —Mary L. Hellings. 
Titusville, N. J. 


GAIN A MONTH WITH SEEDS 


New! No. 2 Seed Starter. For planting seeds early— 
grows early seedlings. Also use for the rooting of 
cuttings. Size 16” x 12’ with glass substitute cover. 
$1.35 postpaid No. Tenn. west Miss. Money back if 
not satisfied. Circular. 


THE W. W. OLIVER MFG. CO. 
1486 Niagara Street Buffalo, New York 
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FRUITS FOR DEFENSE 


| Set Out Your Own 
Fruit Garden Now 


It's a simple, practical way to 
conserve. esserts, wines, jelly, 
jam or preserves easily made from 
your own fresh fruit. All grown 
with small effort. All the follow- 
ing varieties will produce fruit 
next year. 


GRAPES 
All Super 2 Year Stock 


| 


PORTLAND-The early white grape 
CONCORD-—Bine-black—most delicious 
| WORDEN-The large early blue-black 


All 50c each —$5.00 per dozen 
THE WINE RED CASCO 
of delicious sweetness 
| 75¢ each—$7.50 per dozen ) 


BOYSENBERRY 


A large juicy sweet berry, thick 
heavy clusters 


| 30c each —$3.00 per doz.— $20.00 per 100 


NEW HYBRID BLUEBERRIES 
CONCORD -—-Upright grower— 


large berries 
| RUBEL—Tall bushes—fine quality | 


1 to 1'% ft., $1.50 each — $15.00 per dozen 
1% to 2 ft., $2.00 each — $20.00 per dozen 


RASPBERRIES 


CUMBERLAND -Fine black-cap— 
dependable 
CHIEF—The early red berry 
2 year old transplanted canes —20c each 
$2.00 per dozen —$15.00 per 100 


| Simmel } 


132-138 Church St. Dep! Ho N.Y. C. 
Suburban Stores: Newark, N. J. 
White Plains, N.Y. Englewood, N. J. 
Stamford, Conn. Hempstead, L. I. 
























A TIMELY TIP FOR 
ATTRACTING BIRDS 


Put out Bird Houses now! Houses that have 
been exposed to the elements several weeks 
prior to the nesting season are most likely to 
be occupied. Bishop Houses, built of rustic 
materials, weather easily — readily attract 
tenants. Each model scientifically designed 
with correct size entrance and nesting com- 
partment. Thirty models to choose from, 
popularly priced from 60c up. If your dealer 
cannot supply you write us direct. Descrip- 
tive literature on request. 


This model (No. 
12) is a favorite 
with Bluebirds. 
Of rustic hem- 
lock and stained 
cypress. Size, 10 
inches. 
Price, $1.95 


(Below) No. 30 
Wren House. At- 
tractive, rustic 
design. Price, 
with bracket for 
hanging, $1.30 
postpaid. Price 
of house without 
bracket, $1 post- 
paid. 





The complete 
line of Bishop 
Wild Bird Prod- 
ucts will be dis- 
played at the 
New York 
Flower Show, 





Booths 259-260. 
WELLES L. BISHOP CO. 
29 Bishop Place MERIDEN, CONN. 











This Year... 


BE THRIFTY...USE LOMA... 
THE QUALITY PLANT FOOD 


Experienced gardeners know that ‘‘quality 
garden materials mean economy’’. 

This year, good home gardeners will ‘‘Plan, 
plant, cultivate and feed intelligently to pre- 
serve the nation’s morale.’’ Lawns, flowers, 
vegetables—everything green that grows—will 
respond amazingly to light feedings of Loma. 
Lima is weedless, odorless, economical, more 
than pays for itself in increased yields and 
greater beauty. Feed lightly—follow directions 
with packages. Apply Early. Order Now! 


No advance in prices 















for 


Everything Green, that Grows 


Plant Food 





CHARM and BEAUTY are all too RARE 
in the Lives of Most New Yorkers 


That’s why we are so pleased to have another opportunity to welcome the 
International Flower Show at Grand Central Palace. 


We are glad that we may again be permitted to greet our old friends who 
will return to enjoy the charm and beauty of the Roosevelt. 


New friends, too, will appreciate this convenient hotel with its delightful 
rooms, meticulous service and delicious meals ... all of which blend to create 
a cordial hospitality to which our guests return year after year. 


Attractive rooms with bath from $4.50. 


HoTEL ROOSEVELT 


Madison Avenue at 45th Street (Two Blocks from the Flower Show) 
Bernam C. Hines, Managing Director 





Directly Connected With Grand Central Terminal 











ORDER TUBEROSES NOW 


Weekly Plantings from Now Until June Ist Will Provide 
NAF Continuous Cut Flowers Throughout the Summer. NN 
ANDREW R. KENNEDY, INC. [ ) 
(i ‘ Seeds, Bulbs, Plants “f\,SULBS-[° 
WAIl 22.24 West 27th Street New York WAI| 


Telephone Murray Hill 4-7227 











1 Hoses 
The WORLDS FINEST 


TOP QUALITY No. 1 
OREGON ROSES 


Your Choice of any 

‘¢ 6 for $3.50, 12 for $6.00, postpaid 

Y Autumn, burnt orange 
Briarcliff, rose pink 

Christopher Stone, scarlet crimson 

Condessa de Sastago, coppery red 
and yellow 

Duquesa de Penaranda, copper apricot 
Etoile de Holland, velvety crimson 
Golden Rapture, bright yellow 


‘ wn) 
va 
Y 7 





WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 


carro natural four-color illustra- 
tions on almost every page, as well as * 
describing and priclag aeore than 400 Gruss an Teplitz, velvety scarlet 
most beautiful improved iris varieties — Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to 
types which flower from early spring orange ‘ ; 
until late autumn; also lists 30 ice- McGredy’s Ivory, ivory white 
blooming Iris, 40 Oriental Poppies and Pink Dawn, glowing rose pink 
50 Hemerocallis. : Talisman, rose, red and gold 
Yellow Talisman, yellow 


National Iris Gardens Sond fe ILLUSTRATED 
Fr sTALOG 


BEAVERTON, OREGON 


i, 


Address _____« ~~ 
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The Long-Popular Weigelas 


F SOME 40 hybrids and species of 

weigelas from which our gardens 
obtain a wealth of bloom immediately 
following the early Summer effect of other 
subjects, W. florida venusta has for the 
past 50 years proved the hardiest. Excel- 
lent specimens occur even well along the 
coast of Maine. Their huge clusters of 
rose-pink, funnel-shaped flowers, ample 
foliage and erect habit maintain the popu- 
larity of this Korean plant. Unfortunately, 
the better-known W. florida does not pos- 
sess the grace of its variety. 

In later years a pure white one, W. 
florida alba failed to warrant the term, 
‘perfect hardihood,”’ in eastern New Eng- 
land although it has proved satisfactory 
from New York City southward. Several 
other species from Korea, Japan and Man- 
churia served to enable European hybrid- 
izers to create some 30 named kinds rang- 
ing from pure white to deep pink. Some 
20 appear in American nursery lists, in- 
cluding variegated-foliage forms. 

Among the species the original Japa- 
nese W. floribunda is of a rather low, loose, 
spreading habit. It has scattered clusters 
of crimson flowers, brownish-toned in the 
bud, and a tendency to extend the flower- 
ing period several weeks. This species was 
crossed with W. coreensis, producing the 
darker red-flowered hybrid Eva Rathke 
which has for a number of years held its 
popularity in spite of its awkward habit 
of growth. 

A new interest has arisen in the possi- 
bilities of these W. floribunda hybrids with 
the introduction of Vanicek’s Variety 
which is of more erect habit and has ruby- 
red flowers. Likewise, it is very floriferous. 
Now, there is also Bristol Ruby which is 
also ruby-red and forms a_ densely- 
branched, symmetrical shrub to eight feet. 
Both bear showy clusters of flowers on all 
twigs on the upper two-thirds of each stem. 
The flowering is also continued in a lesser 
degree well into late August. 


—J. Woodward Manning. 
Duxbury, Mass. 














Le 
ANGE 


costs 


* 7 eis Be 5 tres 
First offering! Semi-double, golden-orange 
blooms bring your garden rich coloring... 
make wonderful bouquets! Extra rows of petals add 
to the butterfly-like beauty of this new flower. Blooms 
10-14 days earlier than other cosmos, continuous 
through the summer. 


| FREE SEED 


BOOK 
L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 


i) Saal DEPT. 13 MADISON, WISCONSIN 


HORTICULTURE 
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The Evergreen Grass Pink 


ANY of the older garden favorites 

tend to sink back into our subcon- 
scious minds and eventually are forgotten. 
The common garden pink, grass pink or 
Scotch pink, Dianthus plumarius, is one 
of these. No doubt, in the favored regions 
of this country wherever evergreen edges 
are easily handled or expense is not an ob- 
ject, this. charming perennial of an earlier 
day may not be an essential feature in the 
garden. However, in those sections where 
an evergreen plant of any sort is something 
to be cherished a new addition to the much- 
too-short list of available sorts should be 
welcome. 

Here in St. Louis where our Summers 
get rather warm and our Winters sink to 
sub-zero temperatures frequently, there are 
few plants indeed which give us foliage 
throughout the Winter and one of the best 
of these is the common grass pink. Planted 
as an edging around the front foundation 
planting, its rich, spicy fragrance is a de- 
light in late Spring and early Summer. 

Once the heat starts, this plant earns its 
name of grass pink by blending so com- 
pletely with the grass that the border looks 
as though it needs cultivating. When the 
daily temperature is 98 degrees or more, it 
does look rusty and bedraggled. 

Then, with the coming of Fall and cool 
weather it acquires a startling, blue-green 
color. Its glaucous green is as showy as the 
blooms. Incidentally, it also blooms again, 
although not so heavily as in the Spring. 
The foliage mat, however, has a subtle, 
frosted green which makes a rich contrast 
with holly and regel privet. Consequently, 
the total effect of the grass pink, with its 
persistent foliage which remains a bright 
blue-green even during heavy snowfalls 
and zero temperatures has guaranteed its 
remaining somewhere in my garden as long 
as | have one. 

—Ruth Layton. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A Spirzea Too Seldom Seen 


UST as Spirea vanhouttei is one of the 
most popular of shrubs and is used 
almost too freely, it seems that S. billiardi 
is just the opposite and is seldom, if ever, 
used in this section. Such a splendid shrub 
deserves to be better known. It is not at all 
fussy in its requirements. It is very hardy 
and blooms in July and August and even 
longer, if the faded flowers are removed. 
The flowers are deep pink or rose color 
and come in panicles four to six inches 
long with much longer stamens than 
petals. It is excellent as cut flower material 
and very showy. 

The long narrow leaves add to its ap- 
pearance and the shrub becomes four to 
five feet tall. It is rather compact and is 
excellent for group or foundation plant- 
ings. Increase in stock is easily accom- 
plished by removing the suckers. Although 
this is not a new shrub it is a neglected one. 

—Anna Johanning. 
Baldwin City, Kan. 
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A display of Sutton’s Flowers at 
Blenheim Palace, built for the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, and birth-place 
of the equally famous Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. 









The World’s most famous Seed 
House is continuing to supply 
the high quality seeds so long 
associated with their name. 
They are obtainable from :-— 


Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohie 
(Chief Agents) 
R. H. Macy & Co, Ine., 
34th Street & Broadway, N.Y. 


For the convenience of those who formerly sent direct to 
Reading for their requirements, but who hesitate to do so under 
present conditions, we are supplying full up-to-date stocks to our 


Resident Representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. D.7, P.O. 
Box 646, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. He also carries Sutton’s Amateur’s 








Guide for 1942, an informative, illustrated catalogue, 35e. post paid. 


















request. Ask for 








Imported from England 


For the first time I am offering a 
collection of the noted Blackmore & 
Langdon Tuberous-rooted Begonias. 
Such tubers, selected from plants grown 
in English fields, have never before been 


presented to American gardeners. 
Choice Select Tubers 
$15 and $20 dozen 
1942 Catalogue Other good varieties 
Our new 1942 cat- $7.50 and $10 dozen 
alog describes and Superb named varieties 
illustrates y 
different ienee at $3 to $5 per tuber 
Begonias. A copy 
will be mailed on 





American-grown Tubers 


In addition to the Blackmore & Langdon 
stock, I offer American-grown tubers 
produced in my own gardens. Blooms 
are 5 to 8 inches across and the colors 
include crimson, yellow, salmon, apricot, 
pink, orange, rose, scarlet, and white. 


Large Tubers $3 dozen 
Extra Large Tubers $5 dozen 
Extra Select Tubers $7.50 dozen 


Rich’s Exhibition Tubers 
$10 dozen 


All Tubers sent postpaid, with planting instructions. 


catalog No. 7. HOWARD R.RICH «+ ATLANTIC: MAINE 





WHY NOT GROW THE MORE BEAUTIFUL LILACS? 


Brand’s Own Root 


FRENCH LILACS 
are HARDY anywhere 


common Lilacs grow 








These more beautiful types of Lilacs are very much in favor. 


Their larger, finer blossoms and remarkable range of color make 
them splendid additions to any garden, and the fact that they 


are grown on their own roofs is your assurance that they are 
perfectly hardy and will remain true to type. We can supply 
you with vigorous own-root plants, hardy anywhere, all named 
varieties, our selection, for as low as 3 for $2.50. We offer 10 
of the best in standard varieties, all 2 to 3 ft. for $10. Our 
Masterpiece Selection includes Henri Martin, Lucie Baltet, 
Mme. Antoine Buchner, Paul Thirion and Reaumur, 5 of the 


world’s best Lilacs for $20 


FREE: Our Beautiful 
New Colored Catalog 


BRAND PEONY 
FARMS INC. 


142 E. Division Street 
Faribault Minn. 





CHOICE PEONIES from the 
best of prize-winning stocks. 
NEW KOREAN DWARF 
CHERRY with larger fruit and 
smaller pits. Hardy anywhere. 
FLOWERING CRABS in aill 
the best varieties, ornamental 
and fruit-bearing; some double. 











When writing advertisers, please mention HORTICULTURE 
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BROWNELL ROSES 


SUB-ZERO HYBRID TEAS 





*Break o’ Day *Pink Princess 

*Lily Pons *Ann Vanderbilt 

*King Boreas *V for Victory 

CLIMBING ROSES 

*Copper Glow Elegance 

*Harvest Glow Golden Climber 
Golden Glew *Brownell Rambler 

*White Gold Apricot Glow 





CREEPING or TRAILING ROSES 
Coral Creeper Fredevick S. Peck 
Little Compton Creeper Carpet of Gold 


*Varieties $1.50 or $15 per dozen 
Others $1 each, or $10 per dozen 


Circular Sent Free 


W. D. BROWNELL, Jr. 


Brightridge Greenhouses 
EAST PROVIDENCE, R. L 


ITZONKA’S 
Prize Mixture 
A of Pansy Plants 


No other mixture we know has such a high 
eng oo of rare colors—red, pink, yel- 
ow, bronze, lavender, black, and blue. 
Valued for colorful beds and borders. 


100 Large Plants $2.50 

250 Large Plants $5.00 
Order now. Plants shipped postpaid at 
proper planting time. 
Catalogue giving full information about 
Pitzonka’s Pansies mailed on request. Our 
—— of Perennials sent also if you ask 
or it. 

PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM 

P. O. Box H Bristol, Penna, 
























CARNATIONS 


Perpetual Blooming Varieties 
AVIATOR—White with red and pink strips 
TALISMAN—Apricot with light pink bam» 
KATHRYNE—Rose pink 
CARMEN—Deep crimson 


One each of these large flowered Carnations $1 
Strong Rooted Cuttings 


PANSY SEED 


Jumbo Strain 
This is the famous “Santa Anita” pansy which 
every year causes so much admiratian at Santa 
Anita. Lovely large flowers in a gorgeous array 
of color. Large Pkt. of Seed, Special price $1. 
Trial Pkt. 50c. 
GOODES SEEDS 
1272 N. Lake Avenue Pasadena, Calif. 
Send for new 1942 Catalog, Free 


“BIRDVILLE” RUSTIC HOUSES | 











No. 62—Bluebird No. 61—Wren No. 60—Robin 
Each $1.25; Any 3 for $3.50; Plus Postage 


Tests prove wild birds prefer rustic houses. Ours 
are made from long-lasting, fragrant cedar, at 
the famous ‘’Cathedral of the Birds."’ Hung now, 
they will attract cheery songsters, which will 
help you control insect pests. 


Write for Booklet F showing vy 4 models of 
Bird Houses, Squirrel Houses and Bird Feeders. 


THE CRESCENT CO..,’’Birdville,” Toms River, N.J. 


BOXWOOD, HOLLY, YEWS 


As SPECIALISTS in these plant gems 
for years we assure you everything 
about them is right, including price. 








Call or write— 
H. ERNEST CONWELL, Milton, Dela. 














Currants and Pine Blister Rust 


N THE opinion of Dr. Walter H. Snell 

of Brown University, the red garden 
currant is not to be considered dangerous 
to white pines. The evidence which tends 
to exonerate the red currant as an economic 
hazard to a valuable timber crop of five- 
needle pines, has recently been published 
in a series of technical papers. 

While a member of the New York Con- 
servation Commission, Dr. Snell made 
careful observations of Eastern white pines 
and red currants growing in the same areas. 
The result of these studies was the conclu- 
sion that whatever infection of white pines 
occurred in those areas could be charged 
not to red currants, but to European black 
currants, or to wild gooseberries and cur- 
rants growing near by. He found, also, that 
even where the red currants showed infec- 
tion, they dropped their leaves earlier than 
infected black currants, or native species of 
the genus Ribes. This means that, even if 
red currants do serve as alternate hosts for 
blister rust, their season of infection is com- 
paratively short, thus making for a great 
reduction in the pine-infecting state of the 
rust fungus. 

Since the blister rust fungus spends part 
of its life cycle on five-needle pines and 
part on various currants and gooseberries, 
the way chosen to remove or check the dis- 
ease On pine trees has been the elimination 
of all species of Ribes from pine areas. At 
the start of the control program, no accu- 
rate data on the susceptibility of different 
currants and gooseberries were available. 
The result was that Ribes of every descrip- 
tion were banned. 

Some kinds such as the European black 
currant were known, without doubt, to be 
carriers of the disease. Wild gooseberries 
and currants were also known to be highly 
susceptible. However, skepticism as to the 
possibility of the cultivated red currant 
causing economic damage to white pines 
has long been held by certain investigators. 

Some garden varieties of red currants 
have in the past indicated high resistance 
to blister rust infection. For instance, there 
is the variety Viking which Dr. Glenn G. 
Hahn of the Bureau of Plant Industry dis- 
covered in Norway some dozen years ago, 
and later demonstrated to be immune. 

Dr. Hahn has also made another inter- 
esting discovery in regard to the partial 
immunity of another species of Ribes. He 
has found that the highly ornamental male 
plants of the European alpine currant, 
Ribes alpinum, are immune from infection 
by blister rust. On the other hand, the less 
attractive female plants of this species are 
susceptible. This discovery has practical 
significance for landscape planters. 








GIFT COLLECTION 
5 Each, Large Gladiolus Bulbs, Labeled, 
Prepaid for $2.00 


BLACK OPAL GOLDEN CUP 
BLUE BEAUTY HERITAGE 
EARLY ROSE KASSEL 


MARY ELIZABETH 
Write Dept. H for 1942 Catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES, Seabrook, N. H. 
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DTAR * ROSES | 


“STAR DOZEN” — H. T. 
FREE All colors. $8.90 


9 
1942 Star Reg. val. $11.80. Postpaid 


Rose Guide *Mrs. P. S. duPont 
* Dorothy James 
to Best Roses aalenee 
; % Radio, Pl. Pat. 197 
* Christopher Stone 


* Editor McFarland 

*Girona 

* Rouge Mallerin 

* Etoile de Holland 

* Golden Sastago 

* Mme. Cochet- 
Cochet; Pl. Pat. 129 

*Soeur Therese 


3 MINIATURE ROSES, 
$2.50 value 
Only $2.10 Postpaid — 
The LITTLE roses with the BIG appeal— & 
buds smaller than a grain of corn, on = 
perfect tiny plants. %MIDGET, new rose 
red, $1; ¥PIXIE, white, 75c; *TOM 
THUMB, scarlet, 75c. A fine hobby. J 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. &": 
Robt. Pyle, Pres. West Grove 292, Pa. ~ 













Annual Medal Awards 


intensify membership inter- 
est in local garden clubs. 

An exhibit of garden club medals 
will be sent to officials considering 


the use of annual awards in bronze, 
silver, gold. 


Address, please, the 


MEDALLIC ART COMPANY 
210 East 51st Street, New York City 


Medalists to the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
Horticultural Society of New York 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


























Lists about 
250 varieties including 
special offers and gives cultural 
information and helps. We are Rose 
Experts. Our easy growing roses give 
unusual satisfaction. Send today for your 
copy of the Blue Book. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box H MENTOR, OHIO 


HORTICULTURE 
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Seedsman for 


iNMr., 
SOAP 
SPRAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 
Sal; Vf rufacturers 
The American Color & Chemical Cc 
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NEW 1942 CATALOG 
of New England’s Coldest Nursery 
Offers a complete line of the Best Ever- 


greens, Shrubs, Trees, Border Perennials, 
Wildflowers. 


LARGEST COLLECTION of ROCK 
GARDEN PLANTS in AMERICA 


Catalog free, except to Gulf and Pacific 
Coast States. 20c to these states. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES 
Dept. H BARRE, VERMONT 


10% discount on all cash orders received 
before Ma: ch 10. 


















New Catalog Now Ready 


America’s most complete aquatic catalog. Profusely 
illustrated in natural colors. Helpful directions show 
how to succeed with aquatic plants. Tells all about 
Tricker’s large, healthy plants. Guaranteed to bloom. 
Surprisingly low prices. Write for 

SE copy today! (Canada 1c) 


ye TRICKER 1. 


Everything for the Water Garden 
4 2309 Brookside Ave. 2313 bow Terrace 
“\Saddle River, N. J. °* Independence, Ohio 


HARDY PLANTS — RARE ALPINES 


Armeria Bees Ruby, Pacific Giant Delphiniums, 
Chrysanthemums, Aconitums, Campanulas, 
Asters, Dianthi, Phlox, Primulas, Violas, and 
many others, Freshly dug stock. Catalogue free. 


N. A. Hallauer, Rd. 2, Webster, N. Y. 





Growing the Standard Roses 


F A tree rose seems slow in starting look 

it over carefully, especially its eyes. If 
they show a brownish discoloration, the 
top is too dry and the roots are not 
yet able to supply enough moisture to 
‘plump up’”’ the buds. Wrap the stem from 
the soil to the crotch with a strip of burlap. 
Then cover the top with a burlap hood. 
Before doing this pack the crotch with a 
good-sized wad of sphagnum moss. Keep 
the burlap wet by soaking it thoroughly 
two or three times a day and in about 10 
days your tree will be growing properly. 
I have saved many in this manner and use 
it on all standards planted in the Spring. 

When the standard is standing upright 
it should be tied to a stake. Any good grade 
of gardener’s twine will do but do not lash 
the trunk of the rose to the stake. This 
causes chafing. Criss-cross the twine be- 
tween the trunk and the stake, making a 
figure eight loop. This makes a cushion 
and keeps the trunk away from the stake. 

A constant watch must be kept for 
blackspot. The best preventive is not to 
wait until it appears but to keep up a steady 
spraying and dusting schedule throughout 
the season. I use a dust with nicotine added 
after the temperature goes above 70 de- 
grees. This drifts into every crack and 
cranny and liberates a gas that penetrates. 
This cannot be done as well with liquid 
sprays, although liquid sprays are better 
before the temperature rises and the foliage 
becomes dense. 

—Oswald H. Beames. 

Falmouth, Mass. 


Finds Glaucium Dependable 


NE of the easiest perennials to grow 

is the lovely glaucium which belongs 
to the poppy family. It is greatly admired 
but seldom seen in gardens. The huge ros- 
ettes of feathery, blue frosted foliage make 
interesting accents in any border all Winter 
long. 

The plants grow to a height of two or 
more feet and June finds them bursting 
with many silky-textured blossoms of yel- 
low, red or orange. The foliage is especially 
lovely in many modern flower arrange- 
ments. Furthermore I have never seen 
plants diseased or molested by any insect 
pests. 

Plant the seeds in an outdoor seed bed, 
very early in the Spring while the nights 
are still cold and there are light freezes. 
The seeds germinate well and the plants 
are easily transplanted at almost any time, 
if it is done discreetly. My plants endure 
hot sun and severe cold in Winter and en- 
joy the same soil as does Papaver orientale. 

—Mrs. J. L. Lockard. 
Salem, W. Va. 











PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
HERBS FERNS 


Catalog on request. Local delivery only. 


HILDEMERE GARDENS, Wawa, Pa. 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 
Quality Trees and Plants 


West Newbury Massachusetts 
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See the glorious King Midas, 
longest-blooming hardy golden- 
yellow climber with its multi- 
tude of giant double blooms-- 
also Pan America, other new 
Roses and the complete Parade 
of Modern Roses, all in color. 
The latest news in Rosedom, 
from the Rose Capital 
of America, 

Also sensational new 
White Butterfly Bush, 
many new Perennials 
and newly perfected 
Dwarf Apple Trees. 
Write Today! 


Jackson & 


176 Rese Lane, NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


AMERICAN BULBS 
FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 


Tulips, daffodils, crocus, iris and many other fa- 
vorites to make up your colorful Spring garden. 
Join our ever growing list of satisfied customers by 
getting your name on our mailing list. 


Write NOW for our catalog and it will be mailed to 
you as soon as published in early Summer. Attrac- 
tive prices, many special offers. 


SPECIAL OFFER FOR MARCH 


GRAPE HYACINTHS (Muscari). Bright sky blue 
clusters, always appreciated in early Spring. Ver 
hardy, no pampering. Ideal for naturalizing, rock 
garden, or borders. Grows 6 to 8 inches high. 


35 blooming size bulbs $1.00, postpaid 


FLORAVISTA 
Rt. 3, Box 66 9-H Olympia, Wash. 


WHAT WAS THAT PLANT YOU WANTED? 


You'll find it in our new catalog, which 
lists more Hardy Plants, than are grown 
by any other New England Nursery. IF 


IT'S GOOD, WE HAVE IT. 


Send for our catalog, and receive free 
also, our little magazine, Gardenside 
Gossip, which is mailed thruout the year. 


GARDENSIDE NURSERIES, Inc. 


Shelburne Vermont 

















Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN -LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 






HOWARD HAMMITT 
18 Lewis Street 


Really reliable. Millions in satisfactury 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with garden. A style for every purpose. 


Hartford, Conn. 





Scariet, Lavender, 
Yellow and Rose, 
= Dahlia-Flowered, 


sturdy, 3-ft. 
Su each color, 
10¢,, Bend dime today 


only 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free 











LARGE 


rrance., ENGLISH MUMS 


Hardy outdoor Aristocrats rivalling the finest hot- 
house sorts. Make 6” blooms if disbudded. Profuse 
early bloomers. x 
Egypt—amber and gold; immense, exquisite $0.75 
Hector—deep rose and silver .........+++- 1.00 
H. Sutcliffe—clear gold, strongly incurved . . 
One Each of These New Mums, $1.50 Pstpd. 


Send for Free Catalog—It pronounces all names. 
: @ E. 101 Sharp, Room 431-D 

I-¥el 7-9 1 ae 

DOIN NoRrseries 


GILLETT’S 


For Trilliums, Ladyslippers, Rock Garden 
Plants, Ferns, Wild Flowers and Bog Plants. 


Catalogue Free on Request 


GILLETT FERN AND FLOWER FARM, INC. 
Southwick, Mass. 


CAMELLIAS 


Our specialty. Write for catalog showing 
these and other ornamentals. 


FRUITLAND NURSERIES 
Box 910-B 











Augusta, Ga. 


1942 ‘cca‘cr HARDY PRIMROSE 


Red, copper, yellow or white 
$1.00 per pkt. % 60c Super-Marvel 
or pastel $5.00 per pkt. 4p. $2.75 


NEVILL PRIMROSE FARM 
POULSBO Catalog WASHINGTON 

















Selected 3 and 4 yr. stock, 
grown from best seed strains, 
carefully packed, shipped te 
you prepaid at proper planting 
time. 25 Riga Seotch Pine 6” 
to 14”; 25 Colo. Blue Spruce 
2” to 5”; 25 Amer. Arborvitae 
5” to 14” —all 75 trees $3. 
Send for complete circular of 





tal Seedlings and Transplants, also 
MUSSER conelel bulletin, ‘“‘Growing Xmas Trees’’. 
FORESTS, inc. INDIANA, PENNA. 
OO ER 








GOURD Your Choice, Separate or Mixed 

... Large Sorts: Turk’s Turban, 

SEEDS Bird’s Nest (hour-glass), Cala- 

bash (penguin), knobby Cave 

Man’s Club, Dipper, Bath, Sponge, Giant Bottle, 

Hercules Club... Small Sorts: Bottle, Apple, Egg, 

Flat, Hand Grenade, Orange, Pears Mixed, Spoon, 

Turk’s Cap, Warted Mixed . .. Large and Small 
Mixed. Packets 10c ... Extra Large Pkts. 25c 

Ask for FREE 72-page Reference Seed Catalog 
CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Dept. M 
PEAT MOSS ...... $4.00 bale 
100 lbs. Shute’s Fertilpeat $2.50 
100 lbs. Pulv. Sheep Manure 3.25 
100 Ibs. Pulv. Cow Manure 3.25 


100 lbs. Bone Meal ...... 4.00 


Rotted Steer Manure Worth Double the Price 
100 Ib. bag ..$1.00 2-3 tons, bulk .$7.00 ton 
1 ton, bulk .. 8.00 4 tons, bulk .. 6.00 ton 
Delivered Philadelphia and vicinity 
Real Quality Lawn Seed 
E. L. SHUTE & CO., LINE LEXINGTON, PA. 
ums ESTABLISHED 1894 PHONE LEXINGTON 210 gue 


PRIMULA 


Juliae Hybrids, charming variety of free flower- 
ing, hardy Primroses. Special collection of 6, 
each different, $2.25 postpaid. Many other varie- 
ties. Folder on request. 


HERBERT F. CLARKE-MARGUERITE R. CLARKE 
Route 1, Clackamas, Oregon 











Forest, Xmas Tree and Orna-* 


Hardy Asters in the Garden 


S WITH chrysanthemums, it is im- 
portant that plants of perennial asters 
be kept young and vigorous. This is ac- 
complished by dividing the plants every 
year, either in early Spring or in late 
Autumn. For best effects they should be 
planted in masses or drifts. As with phlox, 
large mass plantings of numerous varieties 
should be allowed to predominate. 


Such large plantings require little or 


nothing in the way of cultivation if 
mulched. The mulch is best applied in 
Spring after new growth has become well 
started. Before mulching is started, how- 
ever, all perennial weeds should be re- 
moved and an application of complete 





Pink Party is a new medium-tall 
aster with pink flowers. 


fertilizer made. Sprays for killing insects 
and controlling mildew will make for 
better foliage at flowering time. 

Out of the hundreds of varieties which 
have been tested, a few seem to have 
emerged as superior. Among the white- 
flowered kinds, Mt. Everest and Mt. 
Rainier best represent the two major kinds 
of taller asters. In the pink group, Harring- 
ton’s Pink and the slightly later-flowering 
Survivor are outstanding. Another pink, 
Pink Party, is being introduced this year. 

Among the blue-flowered kinds there 
are a number of about similar value, such 
as Blue Gem, Blue Gown, Royal Blue, 
Gayborder Blue and others. Beechwood 
Challenger seems to be popular among the 
red-flowering kinds. Skylands Queen is a 
good light blue or lavender colored vari- 
ety. Violetta bears double violet-purple 
blooms. 








LANDSCAPE CURBING 


- ARust Resisting Alloy Steel 
Metal Edging Strip For The 
Separation of Lawn From 
Road, Walk or Garden 


WRITE FOR FOLDER K 


THE PORCUPINE CO. 
FAIRFIELD, CONN, 
































DWARF HARDY ASTERS IN HEAVY CLUMPS 


Sure-fire Fall bloom from plants you'll never have 
to spray or dust. Field grown. 


Lady mong 2 Maddocks, pink, 1 ft........... $.25 
Lilactime, lilac pink, 1% ft. .............. -25 
Marjorie, bright pink, 1% ft. ............. -25 
i 8 Ree ee -25 
Victor, lavender blue, 1 ft. .........cccceee -25 


All five, labelled, $1—Sent express collect 
after April 15 Ask for price list 


W. C. STONE CAMDEN, NEW YORE 
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ND ORNAMENTALS 


PLANT NOW — DUsing 
Waynesboro Trees and Plants, 
grown by Virginia’s Largest 
Growers. Write for new low price 
list, offering more than 800 va- 
rieties of fruits and ornamentals. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES 
Box 17 Waynesboro, Virginia 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 10 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$1.50, payable in advance. 





WINTER FLOWERING CAMELLIAS add spar- 
kling beauty to your conservatory. Our pot grown, 
prize-winning varieties bring you new thrills and 
enjoyments. Easy culture in cool greenhouse. Large 
illustrated catalogue 10c. “Longview,” Box H, 
Crichton, Alabama. 





EVERGREEN TREE SEEDLINGS and trans- 
plants for Spring planting. Firs, Pines, Spruces 
and Arborvites. Seedlings $1.80 to $3.00 per 100, 
postpaid. Transplants 10c to 50c each not postpaid, 
Hardy certified good quality stock. Order early 
Suncrest Evergreen Nurseries, Johnstown, Pa. 





TREE PEONIES, finest named varieties, blooming 
sizes. Color illustrations. Herbaceous Peonies, best 
varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, 
Pa., Drawer 15. 





10 EVERGREENS 6-12 inches, 10 for $2 or 25 for 
$4, including mailing: Arborvites — Junipers — 
Retinosporas and Yews. Bardona Nursery, Bakers- 
town, Pa. 





HOBBY—Large Hardy Garden Chrysanthemums. 

Different varieties and colors. Request variety list. 

— R. Smith, 1564 Normal Blvd., Bowling Green, 
y. 





GARDEN CLUB LECTURES on practical subjects. 
Special rates to small clubs. Subjects written to 
order for distant clubs. Harold T. Bent, 124 Edgell 
Road, Framingham Centre, Mass. 





500 EVERGREEN TREE SEEDS $1: Assortment 
Spruce—Pines—Hemlock—Firs. Planting instruc- 
tions. Bardona Nursery, Bakerstown, Pa. 





NATIVE WILD flowering plants. Rhododendrons, 
azaleas, evergreens, orchids, ferns. Catalogue. 
Three Laurels, Marshall, N. C. 





LONG’S Delightfully Different Catalogue free. 
Seeds and Bulbs. Write right now. Long’s Gardens, 
Box H, Boulder, Colorado. 








HEMEROCALLIS—DAYLILIES: Catalogue free 
upon request. Over 100 varieties. Mrs. onard 
Howard, Greenville, S. C. 

WATER LILIES: Twenty good colors. Water 


plants. Lotus. Instructive list. Howell’s Water 


Garden, Shellman, Georgia. 





WILD FLOWERS, FERNS; 3 special collections, 
16 plants each: Rockery; General; Fern; $3.00 
each prepaid. Free Catalogue. Wake Robin Farm, 
James Loder Park, Proprietor, Home, Pennsylvania. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS, Koreans, Azaleamums. 
Hardy, 1 each, 25 varieties, unlabeled, $1.00 pre- 
paid. John H. Breneman, Woodbury Heights, N. J. 








ROSE BUSHES—World’s Best. Hints on care and 
culture. Free illustrated catalog. McClung Bros. 
Rose Nursery, Tyler, Texas. 





AN UNUSUAL CATALOG of unusual rock garden 
perennials, terrestrial orchids and native violets. 
Paramount Gardens, Plainfield, N. J. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


GARDENER, WORKING SUPERINTENDENT 
seeks position. 35 years’ experience in all branches 
of gardening, including greenhouse. 25 years in 
last position. Single, American. Excellent recom- 
mendations. William D. Nickerson, 116 Putman 5St., 
Quincy, Mass. 











GARDENER-SUPERINTENDENT seeks position, 
life experience, married. Nine years last position. 
All branches horticulture, agriculture. Reliable, 
interview, particulars. Kennedy’s, 22 West 27th 
St., New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


MAN, greenhouse experience, for commercial 
propagation, blueberries, holly. House furnished. 
Give references, experience, salary asked. J. J. 
White, Inc., Whitesbog, N. J. c/o Elizabeth C. White. 








HORTICULTURE 
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BETTER TREES CHEAPER 


To improve the product and still lower the cost is an American miracle no longer news in automobiles, aero- 
planes, electrical appliances, etc. But we suggest the same process has been at work in evergreens, shrubs, 
fruits, etc. Here are some concrete examples :— 


Better, because: — 


1. New Inventions 


After 10 years’ work, Mr. Joseph Gable 
has introduced a new race of Azaleas, 
colorful as the Japanese Kurumes, but 
American-made for our hardy climate. 
All colors, neat bushes, some of them 
fully evergreen in the north. Priced as 
low as 75c. 


Kelsey Berrybush Yew, our introduction 
also, has more red berries than any other 
Yew. One of the new Taxus media race— 
another American-made hybrid. From 
30c up. 


2. Improved Models 


Huge Hybrid Blueberries are getting 
well known. Bear more, larger, tastier 
fruit. We have them. But less well 
known things include: 
Forms of the High-bush Cranberry higher 
in pectin than others. Better Cranberry jelly. 


Grafted hardy Nut Trees, heavier yield of 
nuts, and proportion of meat to shell doubled. 


Special new kinds of Hollies, yielding more 
and larger berries than ever before. 


Espalier and Dwarf Fruits to double or more 

the yield of fruit in a small garden. Better 

fruit too. 
An agreeable absence of queer, miracle 
plants insufficiently tested and for which 
extravagant claims are made. All the 
good older varieties are listed unless 
absolutely replaced by something prov- 
ably better. 


Newer, Better Models 
Top: Bérrybush Yew, more 
berries than ever. 
Center: Hardier, fragrant, 
Magnolia “‘Waterlily’’. 
Bottom: One of the new 
Gable’s Hardy Azaleas. 


Cheaper, because: 
1. Mass Production 


Trees in small sizes for forestry use are 
priced on a basis that reflects growing 
several million a year of each kind. 
Prices run from less than lc and up in 
large quantities. 

Upright Japanese Yew is also based on 
a production of about a million a year. 
Two-year-olds $50 per 1000. 


2. Standardized Models 


Young 1- and 2-year-old grafted vari- 
eties are offered in uniform sizes around 
$1 each. Real, rare kinds usually very 
expensive. 

Rhododendrons and Mountain Laurel in 
standard smallest size with earth-ball as 
low as 23c each. 

Larger trees, evergreen and deciduous, 
can be purchased in special blocks in 
special sizes so arranged that the small 
buyer gets advantage of large unit 
handling. See page 50 of catalog. 


3. New Production Methods 


A few years ago the beautiful Franklinia 
was rare and costly. Now, due to learn- 
ing the secret of rooting, it is mass pro- 
duced from $1 and up. 

This year we offer Named Hybrid Rho- 
dodendrons cheaper than ever before 
because of a method of production by 
rooted cuttings. 5 for $3.75. Eight kinds 
offered. 


Honest, More Accurate Specifications 


“More of a text-book than a catalog,” writes one customer. Fruit trees, for instance, each variety is considered 
for cross-polienizing, age of bearing, hardiness, proper spacing. No pains have been ‘spared to make all descrip- 
tions complete and accurate. Yet it is brief, in 52 large pages is more reading than an average 200-page novel. 


See if you don’t agree! 


We answer for each plant: when it blooms, color, size, 
hardiness, soil requirements, prices in several grades. 
This we do for 1,002 kinds, including: 


191 Hardy Perennials 
114 Ooniferous evergreens 
179 Broadleaf evergreens 


40 Vines 
235 Shrubs 
243 Deciduous trees 


And 150 of the above kinds are shown in photographs 


(23 in natural color). 


Standardized Model 
Insert shows Mt. Laurel Size 1, 
low as 238c each, 


Size 1 Rhododendrons 3 years 
after planting shown in photo. 


One copy FREE if you write now. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50G CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Why print such a book? 

Frankly, we think we will make a profit. We think readers 
will be thrilled with the wealth of real, practicai informa- 
tion that is not elsewhere available except in encyclo- 
pedias. We think they’ll want to try some of these plants 
for their own gardens—not all our readers, but enough. 

Kelsey Prices are famously LOW 

Small sizes as well as large. Single unit prices as well as 
wholesale quantity offers. 


(25 cents charge west of Iowa) 


(Established 1878) 





